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For the convenience of Subscribers in remote places.the weekly numbers are reissued in in Monthly Fs Parts, stitched in a wra 


Ealtion me ay: Continent, for not less than 3 Months, and 
pos! 





VENING COURSE of COMPARATIVE 
ANA TOMY. = peompay, the Ist of Feopruaey eerie: at 
‘cloc! GRANT will commence we 
SSuttek of COMPARATIV E ANATOMY.—Fee, 32. 

(The Course of LOGY commences on the same day as 
the ahove, at 3 o'clock Pr. - ny Fusthies particulars may be ob- 
tained at the a ice of the 

VN Siiatebiy —- ‘of the pvecelty of Medicine. 
Bean of the Faculty of A 
CH. ‘ te hid IN, Secretary to the Council. 
a “7m College, 2, a ‘Waal. 


ERICA and the AMERICANS.— 

a BUCKINGHAM ., Nes Course of LECTURES on 
AMERICA and the AME NS, at the City or Lonpon 

Linenany INSTITUTION, toe. ny dersgate-street, on MONDAY 

EVENINGS, at 8, and at the Maryvenone Lirerany Inst1- 
TUTION, 17, Edwards-street, Portmun-square, on FRIDAY 

EVENINGS, at half-past 8. Tickets, 2s. each, to be had at the 

Rooms. Course Tickets at reduced prices. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—The SUBSCRI- 
BERS and the PUBLIC are informed that, in cone uence 
of the extension of this Society’s operations, an OFFICE, for the 
li-street. — of basenpsbeey snare ) 
t \-s ? 

oe ie ian nas dai ily. from tous 50 eases furnish 

pros’ itional information tha 
Prosteed. As the Subseription Lists will be closed on the 3ist of 














March next, to enable Prizeholders to select from all the public 
Exbibitions of vor of Art, an early Subscription is earnestly 
mested. Eve: bscriber of the paste Li no Engreviod od 
Guinea sutherived. an impression of a Line raving by 
Sir Co sHENTON, from Mr. Daxpseer’ "s picture * The fred 
a C. P. DIMOND, Esq, Treasnrer, 
ODWIN, Fea ERS  F-S.A-) Hon, Sec. 
Lewis POCOCK, Esq 
peer) T. . JO NES, Clerk to the Commi ttee. 
tleman desirous of acting as PROVINCIAL 
ntonthe$ SECRETARY is invited to communicate with the 
above. 


XNOVERNESS AGENCY, 30, Sono-Squane. 
Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs ‘the Nobility, Gentry 
i Principals of Schools, that her List contains the Names o 
th respectable and ‘lalented Ladies, é. properly qualified to 
highly every department in Education. 
ferred, and Pupils segemmmandas. Mrs. m 
to Tuition, an ied many years on the Continent, 
is conversant in Preach, Italian, and German. Letters must 
free. 





in advance, are rece 


1s. 6d. 


street, loncharch-strest 


Lesson. —~— a (pre-paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 





[? GENTLE MEN See Sine for the 
UNIVERSITIES, &¢.—A G (B.A.) 

Second Master in a Grammar School 
seusneed of Town, who was a Wrangler and hig’ 


in Classics, is Saye of READING CLASSICS or MA- 
THEM ATICS with PUPILS. Address (post-paid) D. D., Sy- 
mons’ Library, B 


ind forwarded with the yy _~— 
opry, Quai M ais, "Pa then 
tage to be paid in London, 23 fr. or li. 2s. the year. To ‘other JA Lot... in additio _ — ngs 


USIC TAUGHT BY A YOUNG LADY 


thenenghly qualified, and accustomed to tuition. Terms, 





(JaMEs ‘noLues, TOOK's tice, and other, 


LECTROTYPE..JOHN Lg a REPROV.- 

iG MARY QUEEN OF 2ours, & 5 a J. id wpa highly 
ty Plates ma’ pow b be qi on. each beat. his teal 
and Le Manufactory, 103, Newgate-street, 








Inugediete ‘beth: 








Stra 


HE QUEEN has been graciously plansed to 
sppoiet Mr. J. TENNANT (successor to S. Mawe, 149, 


nd. and Lecture 
MINERALOGIST in ORDINARY to HER M 


r on Mineralogy at King’s + College London,} 


nd Publis 
Engr: - = hers furnished with Copper Duplicates ‘ot 


TAMMERING.-Mn. HILLrer continues his 
a and successful practice for the removal of all 
iments of Speech, the cure of Stammering,&c. Address 
Conecpatd) 4 Durham-place West, Hac *kney-ro: 
I pleasure of bearing ee es the merit of Mr. 
Hillier’s system for the cure of stammeri placed my 


son under his care, and he is = cu 
“ Phipps-bridge, Mi Gece rua Couuins.” 











mation ma: 
London, J 


RECTHEIUM CLUB, Str. James’s-squaReE. 

—The CLUB HOUSE being NOW OPEN for the use of 
Members, Noblemen and Gentlemen ogi aE of joining Ce 
Association, are 
the Secretary, of w 


sent with the Committee. 


uested to 
om Pros epectuses, and covery "requisite infor. 
be obtained. The Election of Members is at pre- 


JAMES COCHRANE, Secretary. 





an. 1841. 


ratis and Pos: 
OOK sOCTETIES — FAMILIES 


Scotland, and Irel 
 ~—J SG tiTh ae “LIBRARY SYSTEM a and ts ua 


The Select Library C 32. 
dederintions #4 all ieee | New Publications te = — aed. 
and 3. Every i information for Societies and Families “desiring t te 
larly with whatever yor s. Mi nes, and 





from 5s. 6d. t 


V OLTATYPE SEALS, exhibited a the Royal 
Institution, as sha 
Wood, lvory, or Agate 


Seal iagever T, 22, Gerrard-street, Soh 
Devices, copies from the Antique, &c. 5s. 


and. perfect as 


regu 
Reviews they may desire for perusal. ly to Mr. fei 
lish and Foreige Public Library, 13," Hat vio Met endish. 
square, 





andles, for Desk 3 * ee ahs 
© 12s. Wax impressions copied, by G. B BARCL 
o. A variety of Cres’ 

6d. each. 





T ADVERTIERS | sad OTHERS. — Just 


blished » price CON'S NEW LIST of all the 
NEW SPAPERS be ‘Gan re KiNcbom, LE days of pub- 
lication, &c., 3, W. ir), where ave 


ments are received for every 


albrook, City (firs 
Londen ot incial owepaper. 








Rineniee 


INGS, the Pro 





= Daughter of an Officer deceased, of highly 
ble connexions, is desirous to obtain oceapaticg as 
ILY ¢ OVE RNESS. She is a ent to instruct i n English, 
Banch, Music, and Drawing. y, by letter, to A. B., Perk’s, 
Stationer, 110, St. Martin's- —— 


Ser An ATORY SCHOOL, Grove House, 
MPTON, Middlesex, conducted by Mrs. WM. 
WARNEY oat this Establishment, in the most healthy part of 
Brompton, TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from be ages 
of 4to 10 years, are received to BOARD and EDUCA’ 1 ~ A large 
garden is attached to the house, which is spacious, replete 
with every comfort.—Terms, commencing from iy time of 
entrance, 24 to 30 guineas per annum, varying ig to age. 
RE-OPENS on Monday, the 18th January. 


PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Education. 

—In a healthy and beautiful part of Hampshire, at a short 
Gistance from the sea, but the stages of the sea 

with afbeach and cliff, commanding views from which 
of the Isle of Wight, Needle Rocks, and wide expanse of channel 
are allowed to be unrivalled. ‘The situation is also in the vici- 
nity of the New Forest and Bputhameten, ood ¢ the air particu- 
larly ~_ and salubrious : it is one from which the invalid has 











always deriv. nefit, and never rauitted without r 
post town of Lymington, two miles distant, has exce' ent baths 
an Every article supplied on the shortest notice, par. 
pen in the way of literature. Mixs Wilson, who has for 
ears successfully carried on a system “ home education, 
in fukn b her pupils are always conside longing to the 
y, now to acquaint the public ond | those nds who 
have given her such unqualified testimonials of thee eeprobe 
tion, chat she has removed from her former residence toa la’ 
house in the neighbourhood, and wishing to in nenense the — 
of her pupils has placed this notice in the pape ing all 
wes ma. rous of further particulars to direct to fim 
a, Veorilien-bouse, Everton, Lymington, Hants. 


oS SCHOOL, CLAPTON.—Mra. Lator 
and Miss Banks beg to submit the Sellewing statement of 

the objects aimed at in their plans of educat ae 
The first is the formation of moral and religious chevecter by 
asystem of trestenent addresse' ‘= the Rl and the pak 


feelings, in which it 

schecl * rith the affections oe mpathies of a family. The 

mares habits is promoted by leading the puri to re- 
the aright and and wrong of the questions oe which the events 
¢ their daily e rise, and by a otives of action to 
@ peculiarities o Weahidual character. In addition to religious 
Tee strictly so called, a religious character is given as 
far as possible to other studies, by turning attention to the proofs 

e Divine wisdom and goodness which they furn’ 

In fntellectual education oe gt is to unfold the faculties of 
rvation, reasoning e, and the acquisition of know- 
= is made subaervlent to “his end. With the same view, a 














nal method of + ment, conducted without the wine. 
us commer. | = eferred to any more striking but less 
safe process e of teaching by real objects is adopted, 
and inch ot] i <3 improvements as have been tested by ex- 
arate. ‘he course of instruction embraces oe usual om. 
grace an 
~ Ly to social life are uously cultivated, but are not 
ted to absorb attention to the exclusion of more solid 


Unremitti is bestowed Il that concerns t 
neneens the 5 Supils, ~ szercees cnlee lated to ere serene 
ag gracelel ness, and to preserve theform from 





Schools of 
mens of 


M 
logues aa.” 


Sales by Auction. 
PRINTS OF MRS, LATTIN, OF BATH. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, $ me. somes’ s-cqnere, on on THURSDAY, February 11, aud 


CHAR = of ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS and eros. 
of Mrs. collect 
of the t ages | of the most distir 


rare aa Desnoyers, I 


VERY SELECT and VALUABLE 


LATTIN, of Ba’ 

ished of the different 

Europe. and embracing valuabl e and beautiful spe- 
Marc Antonio, Bonasone, the master of the year 
Schoen, Albert Dure: 


opilett, & Stran ne, finch judin; 
orghen, 
ed Friday and Saturday piceeliion, and Cata- 





By Messrs. 
street, St. 
1 o'clock 


tig, i 
Consisting 


tinguished 
Materials. 
May be 


THE PICTURES AND DRAWINGS OF THE LATE 


eased, 
late Member of the Society raf Painters i in Water Coleen, 


iter Col 
land and on the Continent, chiefly those spirited 
scenes, by the delineation of whic ine arms attained such dis- 


GEORGE CHAMBE! 
cuasrts & MANSON, at thelr Gre at Room, King- 


Jam ras ,on WEDNESDAY, coms 10, at 
interesting WORKS of that highly-talented | ine 
GEORGE CHAMBERS, Esq., deci 


of Works in Oil and W lours ; eS Eng- 


t and river 
reputation ; also some Books of Prints and Painting 


viewed two days p and Catal had. 








BW BOOKS.—_ANDREWS'S yey 
A FOREIGN LIBRARY, No. 167, New 


adjoining he Clarendon Hote bscribers 
rary are liberally supplied with all the NEW WORES fy ev, 
taped of Literature, lish and Foreign, on the day of cer 





The proprietor does not sonar any new ors “that 
of circulation” thirty years’ ore enc heving sarfited hn 2 


to an unlimited su yo the New oat’ he is 


allt 
the extensive pa’ be. now enjoys. e A.3. ar cde 
7 be obtained at the Library, or e free, to 
any part of the United Kingdom. Just |. «ratis, a Cata- 
1 of the Duplicates of the ern Works withdrawn from 
e to make room fer the Dultipielty of New 
Fae aya a hg 
ata’ logue, every ¥ of int - 
lish and Foreign, to the pootent these. o 








CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
HE ‘attention of Book-buyers is solicited to No. 
XX. of 30 soun RUSSELL SMITH’S ‘OLD BOOK CIR- 
CULAR,’ pu —t, 2 jay, containing 700 choice, useful, and 
ve om He nd Books at very reduc ipriges. RATS AND 
sid ihe Uaied Si = ‘all ppeste ofthe Kingaom, Colonies, France, 
mers’ General Biographical Dictionary, 32 
vols. 8vo. clean, in boards, 10/. 10s. 
on 's General Zoology and Zoological Lectures, 
1 8vo. la 
eae re Ieee pe vo.  upone. pony Rend hundred fine plates, half 
e ebeapeat copy ever offered for sale. 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society, Vol. 1 to 
18, Part 2 inc., many ,Plates, 15 vale. is. eniieem, russia, the 
remainder in s, 16/, 16s. 1791 — 
ae ical Transactions, 1 1830 to 1839, Part 3 
. (all that are ost, pA soe. balf sendin, the the remainder in in party 
13. 138. ; 3 published . las. Sad 
a’ Chronicle, with a a Translation and * m «otes, 
b: ay to. boards, 1. 10s.; published 3/, 1° | 
: No. « Oid Compton-street, Soho, Lor 4° 





ILLER’S CATALOG' ——___. 
Postaan png. an uu N05? - Pobesery yea, qaaris AnD 





By Messrs. 
Gunny 


don, 6 vols. 


Memoirs 
26 vo! rs 


Uibeary. 62 


5 vols. cal! 


slegenh-oll 





adapted to the age and constitution of _— 
Pupils Tw ae 
pils under the TA do. do. 
The number is to Eighteen. 
5, Clapton . 


street, on FRIDAY, yt 5, and three following days, 


a the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN —_ 


from the Count: in fine condition ; among which gre. fd 
Fotro, Nash‘ ‘ansions of the Olden me, 2 vols.—Dodw 
Views i —Pyne's Windsor and bour! 


nium Redivivam, ‘aud 
well's Tour a | G 
History of Here’ 
vols. calf-—Shavw' 's Gaeli Dictlgnaiy. 2 vela—Facciolat Lexicon, 
2 vols. russia—Bacon's Works, b 1 Mont 


rs an 
Ellis’ z! Lett 
Poetical Works, 12 vee. 


Byron, 
alf mor.—Literary Souvenir, L. Pp. India proofs, 1) vols. 
—Roby's Traditions OF r'Lanceshire. i isa 4 
vo Turner’ 's Tour in Normandy, mor.—Britton and ‘s 
blic Edifices, 2 vols, mor. extra— mpon's 4 


—Block's ighihvehee. 5 vols, calf Adctung 's Worterbuch, 4 
vols, —— nding 


Aifieri ‘Tragedie 6 vols. mor. ete Vigil Costa, a 
leyne, 6 vols. L, P. a barres de Beranger, 5 vols.—Cervan‘ 
Opera, “12 vols. caif--Manzon i Promessi . 

La Place Collection 

Decameron et Nouvelles Francoises, 5 v: 


ossin 

—Dec ie Conto et de 17 vols.—(Euvres de Florian, 

vols. calf—Metast 20 Coryat's Crudities, 3 
yols.— Shirley's Works, b Gilford, 6 vols. — ‘s Arabian 
aneim's Beck jas Neat Histo Svols.celf-Owen oe Sethe Mabaeee. 

ie , 
7 vols.—-W stirs Works ols. — the Works of oberon, 

ohnson, 

pit -5 viewed, and paglegues had. 

*,* Liberal accommodations 3,and large 
or mat lections of Books, Print, &e., prom disposed of 

7 


peer aesies ROOMS. 
SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 


exce 


ALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOK 


etsten’s Greek Testament, 2 2 
bd ysons’ Environs of 

—Gell's Pom na, 2 vols. L. p.—Malcolm's Lond: 
anners and Customs, 5 vols. calf— 

wesc, | 2 ye russia extra—Duncumb's 

ford, 2 vols. —Eden’s State of the Poor, 3 


agu, 17 vols. L. P.— 
ad Correspondence of Evelyn and Pe im 10 vols.— 
ers,7 vol ee =p jm Chesson, with 's Essays, 
r. extra—Wayv: pea fem 48 vols. half calf--Scott's s 
"half calf faipy's Family Classical 
vols. bey col Tnece Illustrations of Lord 


f extra—Harrison’s Floricultural Cabinet, 6 vols. ¢ 


nals of the Ce 


we, 6 vols.—Schlegel's 
poy, ~ bby Yvols, calf—W T 2 


Romans et Contes, 
jes Frang 


ZINES lollowing sets 
eh and REVIEWS to the notice ot 


The British Criti d 
Roe, from its Pn Mn ol ran 4 sZpesatent 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, from its com- 
mencement, 24 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 5/. Se, 1840. 

Fraser's Magazine for Town and Country, com- 
fate the be end, ot ne, 22 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, Por- 


e Journal of Education, published by the 
ie of Usefal Knowledge, and Sontaining, t besides much 
zeteale formation of eastern - Pte 
subject of Bincarlee ts 10 whe's 8vo. half calf, nea - ni Hg — 
Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, from its com- 
pm gt be pha! Far December 1838 inclusive, 14 vols. 8vo, 
Metropolitan ‘Magazine, ‘from its commencem 
i] May Wat to Dec. 1839, complete in 24 vols. Svo. half calf, — 
The Monthly Chrenicle, | a National Journal of 
Politics, Literature, Science rt, from 
im 6 to September 1840, 4 vols. pte os the rest in 
The Retrospective Review, Wools od ebeging Sir E. 
Brydges, H. Soathern, Esq., and Sir H. Nicolas. 
tors some of the most cel: 


amongst 
Ff oe day. tov Mvee. 8vo. half calf ee a very e' ed ters 


and creasing’ taste 4 ¥ or cerly, Batis sprites from the 
abstracts. 

eee eee eee 
Westminster Review phere > ag with a : General 











siete ove, Delt oplt, oaat, now tinting, > Sl, Be, 
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TO HEIRS PRESUMPTIVE, OR PARTIES EXPECTANT OF 
REVERSIONS. 


E FAMILY EN DOWMENT Levert. 
in addition to its ordinary business of 
nting Annuities, and of provi: ae the hercontingency Fp 
Ehilaren, u ee a branch o} h is entirely 
viz.—t against the be" contingency of a future 
Gh nila z Children whe ering of become Heirs. 
Zuera your the Solety el anne so's poem ear e 
r . 
mane MN a co of money payable in the event of his Title to 
the atate ty okey ans defeated by the birth of a 
No. i, Chuthumeplace. JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, — London 
Office, 38, Old Broad-street. 500,000/. Capital, paid up. 


Directors. 
George Fife A Esq. Bout jamin E. Lindo. 
pithert Brooks Baa, 
ohn William Buckle, Esq 
James John Cummins, Ei 
an- 





vlifars Rawson, 
ag tents, Bes. en 


Charles Edward Mangies » ea 
a- 
all SEDER, Esq. 
p le S ab f 


Jone Gore, Esq. re Care Glyn, Bea dell Todd, 
Trustees—Geo: rr 
John Gore, Esq. - ma James yn Eee Cummins, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. ca. Halifax, Mills & Co. 


Secret amuel Jackson 
PM es = Cunningham * ~ Esq. 


Colonial 
The Directors of this Bank gaat Letters of Credit, which are 
not transferable, for sums not : or bills sat amdars 
ht, for larger amounts, on their Branches at t Sydo 
‘own, Launceston poll Town, and boutne, Port 
Philip, with an sddition rit 5 per cent. on the sum de; 
wenn of roe and bills Ai 30 ‘days’ sight on the 
ew Zealan' 
They also Banotiate approved yA on the Colonies, and 
et t all other nm terms which may be 


it 
branch in 





@ 
ed at the Offic 
ascertained af (ncioerd’ SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 


COTTISH BOUIT EELS PALS 

ASURANCE SOCIETY, incorporated b a arter. 

The whole profits are divisible among the policy. “folders, avd 

ppropriated triennially, whilst the bremigms e fixed at + 

ascale as is consistent with secu ance 

brad cmeeeee | is nee so eineralty sdmnitved, ant its Civantenes 

juire ed out; but as yet a comparatively 

oat i portion ofthe Tf have salad themselves of it.— 
gmail ose whose annual incomes are derive from their own pee 

pod sexertions who have families and gonrexs ions dependent 

spon Oem * a = a = support, | it oe ues a mstane pny 
whic! fo ovi s of poverty or reduc rcumstances may 

ps ded in the event of their 4,~- - decease, To this ane P ee 





THE ATHENZUM 
pyre agp ge n-Theclanel sd 
yo Bee rh hed 


to No. 25, ywell-street, Si 
This day is published, in 1 thick volume, price 4s. 6d. in extra 


G 
LEGIAC EXTRACTS from TIBULLUS 
Seed and OVID: with English Introduction and very copious 
By WILLIAM R. yr. Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
4 Prof aor ol Sele ie ahe University of Glasgo 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
A Treatise upon Latin Prosody, with Examples, 
and Rules for the Construction of the different kinds of Latin 
erse 
Glasgow : John Smith & Son. Edinburgh: William Black- 
wood & Son. London: D. Nutt, 158, Fleet-street. 
NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
n fep. 8vo. cloth, with frontispiece, price 5s. 
HE AIRY BOWER; er, the History of a 
Month. A Tale for Youn 
_ ames Burns, i orimas-tret. 
e 6s. with numerous Woodcu 
HE LADI ES’ COMPANION to the 
FLOWER GARDEN. 
Being on Alphabetical Arrangement of all the Ornamental 











Plants usually grown in Gardens gad Shrubberies ; with full 
irections for their Culture 
London: blish by Willi Sony ‘Smith, 113, tet atrects 3 
Edinburgh, ser & Crawford ; Dublin, Curry & C: 





708 the ist of February will be ished, price 2¢., Seal 
HE PICTORIAL HisroRy of the REIGN 


EORG 
By GEORGE L. cRAIK "and CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
Being No. 43 of ‘ The Pictorial History of Englan 

‘The Pictorial History of England’ is now bronsht , we to 
the accession of George III. But to make the Work as complete 
as possible, a continuation of it has been commenced, under 
the title of ‘ The Pictorial History of the’Reign of George IIL., 
in which the progress of islation, Institutions, Arts, Lit 
rature, and the condition of Society in all its departments, as 
well as the progress of events, will be pursued as far as possible 
after the sa P fren This will, in fact, be the History of the 
American a and rench Revolutions. and of the long and eventful 
war produced by the latter, in which, although it involved all 
Europe, our own country on the one side bore the principal 
part, as France did on the other. blended with the history of a 
contest of parties and principles at home also the most fiercely 
wazed, and the most eonbled by brilliant displays of gay: ae 
corded in the annals of and 
over by the history tin seedehe and sdvaneement in commerce, 








avoi 
jitabl Te: e 
feo tty be tng eee tote a e of capital sums payable 





our ill Assuranée of 1001. on Singh Lives for the whole period 








of 
Ame #3 : a itt ai 217 | a | 4 ° : 
~ 3 18 6 @; 654 
nd ages. 
ime ass of the Society = pen ab not only 


in Sco -vesre re it was instituted, but th it the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and the peas upon which it is con- 
ted are such ag to ensure its increasing prosperity. 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its institution. 





Amount nnual | A mounted 
Assured. evenue. und. 
At Ist March, 1834. 224,191 ie £15,592 
Pitto 1837. ioe io foes 
1840. 
poe, further particulars “ppl te to. the’ Ag Agents in : Yoodion, 
Sy ya 


10, King’s-road iebwee. 
a A, & Tagart, 30, Ely-place, Holborn. 


~ TATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 





ty SOCIETY, 26, Cora bill. 
“4 wh ie a - 
Capit. AMIE MURRAY, Esa. Chairman,” 
Directors" bn Rawson. 
J. Ellio = Clerne — aL 
e Langley, Esa a F, i & sar erie, “R.S. 
se, 
y = tan . Woo.. wens and Gmmanney. 
B Sutto ° 
Solicitor Messrs. Soget, SatGp. ces. 
ry—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
LIFE amunan 


CE. 
perfeet security to the policy holder large paid np 

Besides the od — rates of 

ame ~ accumula fing funds ith many of the advantages 








the foll 
oe: ' Life Assurance 
hich belong p exclusively. to the y Fe Socia Society, viz.—Power to 
eter without ios, lay, oiler of or forfeiture,) Two-t of 
all i. paid of Ageurance. 
Premiam for suring 
£5. d. | Age. |£4. d. | Age. | £8. d. 
age 14 is 6 Seka 4 139 4 
30 2 Dor a dubs a a 442 
lan pS "de develo by the Society, a si 
oti Baty er ara ae 
but te equal in amoun' en eee - ar 


E separate (Eicon 5h bE Banks, Benefit it Societies, and 
emall ‘yearly, < or-weekly eqateaion. will secure the most 
ye = fhe, ae older the eh he Cri 4 
= ai il ao rath "6 ‘bal. ‘sim cash; or Po ve 
out con! — rs 
o-thirds at t “te it of 
fund ale wa: Y ie <P ant ofemplorment.” 
othirds © + ~ 4 yments 
y gis rea se collateral money gocurias: for petome of one 


oitce, tee T Tables A. peers as leer retes Sone of continuance ho tite 
at 
eae P be Raa mamas MayNanp’s 

















con 
py from the LF fest Sorlod to the present time. 


fig a 





and every other field of peaceful industry and 
enterprise, making the social aspect of the subject vie in interest 
with the military and the polit: 
This New Work, which will, ‘be pbundantly illustrated with 
Wood Engravings, will be published in Month 4 Parts, and will 
be completed, it is expected, in about Twenty Parts. 
London ; Charles Knight & Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR, BURNS. 





This Jenn II. of 
HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER: a 
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REVIEWS 


Observations on the Statutes of the University 
of Cambridge. By G. Peacock, D.D., Dean 
of Ely. Parker. 

University education (meaning thereby the 

system peculiar to the two universities of Oxford 

and Cambridge) has been, of late years, so much 
canvassed, its utility has been so widely ques- 
tioned, and so peremptorily defended, that the 
subject has acquired considerable importance in 
the minds of all classes. The pressure from 
without upon these institutions is not of yester- 
day; and public opinion during the last half 
century has enforced some minor improvements, 
which, it is to be hoped, are but the preludes to 
athorough reform. To the credit of the indi- 
viduals, this external influence has been ably 
seconded by some of the most eminent members 
of the universities, who, though surrounded by 
an atmosphere of sloth, prejudice, and timidity, 





have, nevertheless, risen above its influence, and | P 


forced upon their reluctant associates the neces- 
sity of assimilating their collegiate arrangements 
more closely to the general spirit and movement 
of the age. 

Among these distinguished personages, Dr. 
Peacock holds a high rank; Pa | whatever falls 
from his pen deserves, and will doubtless meet 
with, a profound attention. 

The Universities may be considered under 
many separate points of view;— as nursing- 
mothers for the church—as the fountains of 
academical honour—as schools for the general 
education of the professional classes of society— 
and as points of union, where the aristocratical 
portion of the nation may acquire the esprit de 
corps of “ their order,” b acquainted with 
each other, and (if they choose it) read — 
and political economy, or anything else whic 
is, or is imagined to be, necessary to the busi- 
ness of a legislator; for they are exempted from 
the necessity of very closely pursuing the college 
courses. e union of so many and such con- 
flicting objects, while it leads to partial and 
imperfect notions of what an University should 
be, has added considerably to the practical diffi- 
a! surrounding all attempts at reform. 

is multiplicity of ends sarge a corre- 

ding assemblage of students, of opposite 
p sel habits, and objects; and, as fashion 
prescribes that all shall take a degree, a conse- 
quent difficulty arises in arranging the qualifi- 
cations to be considered as indispensable to the 
attainment of that honour, so as to maintain its 
value, without occasioning much partial and 
individual injustice. Hence also occurs another 
evil, in the difficulty of establishing an uniform 
system of discipline, to regulate the habits and 
expenses of the students, on a scale which will 
meet with a ready and willing obedience from 
all, and which, without being illiberal, will im- 
pose some restraint on positive vice and mischie- 
vous folly. 

These various considerations all enter for 
more or less into every scheme of reform; and 
none of them can be overlooked with impunity 
by those who would act upon the University 
through the press or in Parliament. But there 
is yet one other view of the question, more espe- 
cially important to the University, which has 
not hitherto been taken; and that embraces the 
institution itself, with the history of those causes 
that determined its original constitution, and 
those which have during the several 
changes that have subsequently taken place in 
its internal a ments. is is the main 
subject of Dr. Peacock’s text, which is address- 
ed rather to the governing members of the esta- 
blishment, than to the general -public. The 











work, therefore, is very much the book of an 
antiquary, and will probably find few readers 
who are not enticed to its perusal by old college 
associations ; but among the notes are scattered 
remarks of a more general interest, which merit 
an attentive study by all who are disposed to 
fake a part in the great question of national 
instruction. 

The particular ground thus occupied by Dr. 
Peacock has its especial advantages and disad- 
vantages. To the members of the Universities 
themselves, it presents, perhaps, the only shape 
in which reform can be offered, so as to be, if 
not palatable, at least endurable. The object 
of the demonstration is to show, first, that the 
actual system in vigour at Cambridge is, as to 
its principal details, an abandonment of the ori- 
ginal statutes, an innovation of the original 
constitution of the University: secondly, that 
the changes which have occurred have been en- 
forced by necessities, and in spite of the strongest 
and most stringent codes imagined for the ex- 
ress purpose of maintaining the status quo: 
thirdly, that the perpetual and inevitable com- 

romise between legality and expediency, aris- 
ing out of these causes, is productive alike of 
inefficiency in the institution, and of a profound 
immorality in all who lend themselves to it: 
and, lastly, to point out the means and extent to 
which reform is practicable, so as to produce a 
maximum of good, without a total disorgani- 
zation and overthrow of whatever exists of the 
ancient order. 

As a means of conciliating prejudice, and 
procuring the co-operation of the heads of Uni- 
versities and their partisans in the legislature, 
nothing can be happier than this front of attack ; 
but it inevitably excludes all the higher consi- 
derations, and admits as indisputable axioms, 
propositions which are founded in anything but 
reason. 

The fundamental difficulties which stand in the 
way of all reform, and which Dr. Peacock con- 
tents himself with turning, (because he, proba- 
bly, is hopeless of demolishing them, and march- 
ing over their ruins,) are two: the supposed 
sanctity of whatever was directed by the several 
founders of colleges, and the prevalent doctrines 
respecting the obligatory power of oaths on the 
conscience. By a most perverse misunderstand- 
ing on both these points, not oniy has the one 
paramount object, the obtainment of the best 
possible discipline and instruction, been hitherto, 
in a great measure, defeated, but the probability 
of a reform in future equally lessened. 

The fallacy of the argument is manifest to 
every reasoner who dares think for himself. 
Like all the rights of property conceded by the 
state to individuals, the right granted to tes- 
tators of binding the conduct of future genera- 
tions, is founded altogether on expediency, and 
is justly subordinated to the direction of the 
supreme legislature, to be interfered with from 
time to time, as that expediency changes. The 
right of subjecting to conditions which shall bind 
man or his property in the earth to all eternity, 
and without reference to possible alterations of 
times and circumstances, is too monstrous to be 
admitted by sound philosophy; and common 
sense adds, that were this otherwise, a good edu- 
cation being the avowed object of collegiate 
foundations, even the intentions of their founders 
are best seconded, by abrogating such of their 
dispensations, as have become useless or mischie- 
vous, or have been found to have been originally 
conceived in_error or ignorance. 

But in addition to this imaginary moral ob- 
stacle, religion has heaped up another difficulty, 
in the shape of multitudinous oaths taken by 
college and university functionaries, binding 
them to oppose all alteration in the existing laws. 





On the point of promissory oaths, we shall 
content ourselves with a simple reference to 
Jeremy Bentham, and only. observe, that it 
is a lamentable proof of the state of moral 
science in the ies, and of their unfitness 
to teach the rising generation, if there be 
any who would suffer superstition so far to 
outweigh reason, as to refuse to do justice and 

romote education, on account of any such ill- 
Judged promises, forced on themselves by ancient 
custom, and taken in ignorance. Almost from 
the beginning, the governing authorities of the 
Universities have been harassed by a vain at- 
tempt to conciliate changes, nevessitated by the 
developement of society and of learning, with 
the indefeasible obligations by which they 
thought themselves bound to maintain the status 
guo. The consequence has been, that while 
the letter has remained permanent, the spirit 
has fled; and hence has arisen the growth of a 
perverse habit of taking promissory obligations 
with a full intention of never fulfilling them ; in- 
somuch, that not a single degree can be taken 
without as many fictions as may be found in an 
old law plea, each a direct violation of the spirit 
of the oath. The most remarkable circumstance 
in this practice is, that the parties commit per- 
jury precisely to avoid breaking an oath. The 
old monastic arrangements and Aristotelian prac- 
tices having become too absurd to be maintained 
without driving every student from the Univer- 
sities, and the University officers having taken 
oaths to maintain these things, they are, in 
virtue of that obligation, driven upon verbal 
equivocations, which, while they seem to fulfil the 
letter, violate every iota of the spirit of the law. 
A better illustration of the vanity and folly of pro- 
missory obligations, whether by oath or affirma- 
tion, cannot be desired. ° 

As far as the mere conferrence of degrees is 
concerned, this is a matter between the parties 
and their own consciences; but in its indeodnn 
on the students and on national morals, it is the 
business of every father of a family; and no effort 
should be left unmade to bring about a total 
reform. We have already insinuated, that we 
consider Dr. Peacock rather as respecting the 
weakness of his brethren, than as putting forward 
all that he feels and knows on the subject; we do 
not, therefore, mean to consider him accountable 
for all the bad logic and paltry equivocation, 
introduced in his comment on the existing state 
of things, by way of justifying the parties. We 
beg, however, our readers to consider well the 
point itself. But first we will give Dr. Peacock’s 
own exposition of the facts, as far as the degree 
is concerned :— 

“We have now considered the principal oaths 
which are required upon admission to degrees and to 
the regency ; and every person who deprecates the 
attestation of the name of God and the appeal to his 
vengeance, except upon the most serious and most 
solemn occasions, when important obligations are 
about to be incurred, and most responsible duties are 
required to be pérformed, will agree in wishing for 
their abolition or amendment. For we have found 
that they relate to observances which have become 
obsolete or impossible—to statutes which, to a great 
degree at least, have ceased to be obeyed—to studies 
and exercises which have ceased to be followed or 

rmed—to payments which have ceased to be 
d—to official duties which have ceased to be dis- 
charged—to continued residences within the univer- 
sity, which have ceased to be demanded ; whilst the 
few fragments of the real obligations which they 
impose, are not generally of such a character as 
would appear to require the security of so solemn an 


What the author really thinks, is clear, from 
the terms in which he speaks of the practice : 


_ let us now hear the justi 
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ference to the sacred obligations of an oath; for no 
one who is cognizant of the high and scrupulous tone 
of moral and religious feeling which eminently cha- 
racterizes the present state of the university, could 
justly harbour such a suspicion, or advance such a 
charge. But the fact is, that a great majority of the 
members of the university have never reflected upon 
the language and requirements of the statutes, and 
are perfectly ignorant of their real meaning and cha- 
tacter: they have fully believed that such statutes 
as were obsolete in practice, were obsolete also in 
obligation, neglecting the observation of the unfor- 
tunate precautions which the framers of those sta- 
tutes had taken to make their form, as well as their 
obligation, perpetual: if a suspicion of the truth 
suggested itself to their minds, it was repelled by a 
conviction that the task of reform was hopeless and 
impracticable, or checked by the apprehension of 
incurring the charge of attempting innovations, 
whose ultimate consequences they could not foresee : 
they probably considered the fabric of the university, 
like the other ancient institutions, as kept together 
by some mysterious coherence of its parts, whose 
safety might be endangered by any attempt at reform 
or reparation which could expose and make manifest 
the rotten timbers which were concealed in its struc- 
ture: and remembering the indignation and ridicule 
which had generally attended all previous attempts 
at innovation, they have been contented to rest satis- 
fied with the continuance ofa system which had been 
acquiesced in, for so many generations, without re- 
monstrance or complaint.” 

We certainly mean anything but disrespect 
when we say, that a more shuffling evasion of 
the consequences of the author’s own reason- 
ing and statement was scarcely possible. Such, 
we are aware, are the excuses with which men 
really do justify to themselves their acquiescence 
in the practices, where routine habits do not 
9 any serious thoughts on the subject. 

r. Peacock, therefore, simply states a fact. 
But that any one can be properly described as 
possessing a “high and scrupulous tone of 
moral and religious feeling,” who can habitually 
regard such reasoning with complacency, is a 
proposition which would require more “stout 
polemic brawl” to make good, than we have any 
notion of. Applied to the case of a common 
robbery, it would, we think, rather amuse my 
lords the Judges, if told by the prisoner that he 
had never “ reflected on the language of thelaw ;”” 
that he was “ignorant of the real meaning” of 
the statutes against robbery; “that he fully be- 
lieved them to be obsolete;’”’ that he considered 
society to be kept together by ‘‘ some mysterious 
coherence of its parts, whose safety might be 
endangered by any attempt at reform (among 
felons), which would make manifest the rotten 
timbers,” &c.; and lastly, that he, the prisoner, 
would be covered with the “ ridicule and indig- 
nation” of his colleagues in roguery, should he 
* attempt to innovate” and turn honest. 


With every deference to the Reverend Dean 
and his protégés, the heads of houses and uni- 
versity officers, we take leave to say, that this 
playing at fast and loose with the conscience is 
only part and parcel of a general indifference to 
the obligation to truth, resulting from a neglect of 
theoretic and practical ethics as parts of education 
too prevalent in the Universities, and conse- 
quently in the pupils whom the Universities 
send into the world. It re-appears in the Nolo 
episcopari of the bishop—in the licence of in- 
terpretation, by which men of such opposite 
views hold livings in the church—in the oaths, 
really or by ge eye taken by members of 
parliament in election practices —and in the 
thousand-and-one solemn plausibilities attendant 
on acts and words, by which truth is substan- 
tially violated. It appears, too, in the whole 
code of class morality, which has unhappily so 
much influence at the present day. On this 
account, more especially, we have felt it a dut 
to treat the matter at some length, and to remit 





to other occasions what we have to say on the 


_ reforms which are desirable in University edu- 


cation. Leaving, then, to its guantum valeat 
the whole argument to be extracted from the 
author's honest and industrious search into the 
antiquities of the Universities, we must conclude 
with a protest, in behalf of future generations, 
against any partial and timid abatement of re- 
cognized nuisances, and with an appeal to prin- 
ciples of a very superior order to those which 
govern the discussions of collegiate reform, as 
shown in the work before us. 








The History of Surrey. By Edward Wedlake 
Brayley ; assisted by John Britton, and E. W. 
Brayley, jun.; and the Geological Section by 
Gideon Mantell, L.L.D. Vol. I. Part 1. 
Dorking, Ede ; London, Tilt & Bogue. 

Tuere are many reasons why a County History 
should be a popular work. Every man, whose 
heart is not a prey to selfishness, is more or less 
influenced by local attachment, and feels an 
interest about his native town or village, which 
neither time nor absence can impair or destroy. 
He is gratified by learning the history, and by 
seeing a graphic representation of the venerable 
church, the ruined castle, or the mouldering 
abbey, which are identified with his earliest as- 
sociations ; and he almost considers the impor- 
tance which they receive from being noticed in 
a beautiful volume, as a compliment to himself. 
To the country esquire, who has inherited his 
estates from a long line of respectable, though 
untitled ancestors, whose nobility (in the proper 
sense of the term,) perhaps rivals that of half 
the petty barons of Germany ; and to the landed 
proprietor, who has purchased his domain with 
the fruits of years of industry, skill, and in- 
tegrity, and who hopes to become “ the founder 
of a generous race,” the description of their 
halls, its pictures, and embellishments, is highly 
acceptable; for its history tells the world of the 
family consequence of the one, and of the worth 
and success of the other. There can, therefore, 
be little doubt that works which thus gratify 
the pride, as well as the higher feelings, of a 
numerous part of the community, would be 
eagerly sought, were the price suitable to the 
means, and the size adapted to the convenience, 
of persons whose purses and houses are alike 
limited. The ponderous folios, of which the 
most valuable county histories have hitherto con- 
sisted, are as inconvenient as they are expensive; 
and it was therefore judicious to produce the 
new History of Surrey in the more useful form 
of a quarto, rather than in that of the well 
known work of Manning and Bray. 

It had often occurred to us, that in perhaps 
no department of literature was so much varied 
knowledge required, as in a County historian. To 
a profound acquaintance with history, antiquities, 
the laws of real’ property, heraldry, and genea- 
logy, he ought to unite the acquirements of a 
botanist, geologist, agriculturist, architect, and 
mineralogist; and tobe, in fact, tolerably well read 
in nearly every branch of science. ‘That these 
qualities have been found in one person, the ele- 
gant and accurate labours of Surtees, and the 
wonderful research and extensive learning of 
Baker, bear lasting testimony. Yet a division 
of labour seems, in ordinary cases, to promise a 
more satisfactory County History than any in- 
dividual exertion; and though the constant 
junction of the names of “ Brayley and Britton” 
suggest the idea of a Siamese-twinship in topo- 
graphy, we are bound to say that they are secu- 
rity for the popular character and pictorial merit 
of their volumes. 

The first part of the History of Surrey justifies 
the hope, that the public will possess, at a mo- 
derate cost, a useful and satisfactory description 
of a county, which, to use the words of the 





authors, in their prospectus, ‘although not large 
in extent, is of pre-eminent interest, both as 
respects its ancient state and present condition ; 
which ranks as a metropolitan county, since it 
contains one of the great divisions of London, 
and becomes alike identified with its earliest 
history and progressive prosperity, which cir- 
cumstance alone would invest the district with 
first-rate importance ; but when to it are added 
the attractive antiquities of its towns and vil- 
lages, and the diversified beauty of its scenery, 
it is presumed that such a county must afford 
attractions gratifying in the highest degree to 
a topographical writer, and of proportionate in- 
terest to his readers.”’ The Part before us con- 
tains the general history of the county, divided 
into the British and Roman period ; the Saxon 
and Danish period; the early Norman period to 
the reign of Queen Mary, and thence to the pre- 
sent time; historical memoirs of the Earls of 
Warren and Surrey, from the Conquest to the 
reign of Charles the Second; general notices 
relating to Surrey, its name, situation, climate, 
and scenery; a sketch of the geology of the 
county by Dr. Mantell ; the rivers and canals ; 
historical notices of the forest and bailiwick of 
Surrey ; and remarks on the agriculture, &c. of 
the county,—all of which are written with care, 
and show skill in selecting, and research in col- 
lecting information; but which, nevertheless, 
affords little either from its novelty, the manner 
in which the various subjects are treated, or from 
its general interest or importance, that is suitable 
for extracts. 

It appears from the Domesday survey, that 
soon after the Conquest, Surrey was divided 
—s forty-one persons; that the King himself 
held fourteen manors in demesne, the whole of 
“which had been previously possessed by Edward 
the Confessor, Edith (his queen), and Earl Harold. 
Lanfranc, the archbishop of Canterbury, held six 
manors ; four of which had been atlotted for the pro- 
vision and clothing of the monks. Odo, bishop of 
Baieux, held twenty-five manors, besides a monastery, 
and certain dues connected with Southwark: the 
Abbey of Chertsey held twenty-three manors ; Rich- 
ard de Tonbridge, alias Fitz-Gilbert, held forty-nine 
manors, he being the greatest landowner in the 
county ; William Fitz-Ansculf held seven manors ; 
and the Church of St. Peter, Westminster, and 
Walter Fitz-Other, held five manors each. Of the 
other persons named in the record,—two held four 
manors each ; three, three manors each ; eight, two 
manors each ; and twenty, one manor each.” 

Of the historical events, of which Surrey has 
been the scene, the most remarkable was, the 
grant of Magna Charta; and the authors discuss 
and disprove the statement, that the charter was 
executed on the island in the Thames called 
Charter Island, instead of in the meadows of 
Runnymede, in Surrey. It is, however, rather 
surprising to find such veteran topographers 
speak of King John’s having “ affixed his sig- 
nature to a writ or precept.” It would appear 
that no event occurred in the county worthy of 
notice between Wat Tyler’s rebellion, in the 
reign of Richard the Second, and the year 1471 ; 
or again, from 1471 to 1554, for those long in- 
tervals are dismissed in very few lines. 

To the general reader, the following regula- 
tions respecting horses, in 1541, will probably 
be as new as if it did form part of one of the 
statutes of the realm. 

The “ bill for greate horses” ordained, “ that 
all persons, as well Spiritual as Temporal, should, 
according to their rank and d and to the value 
of their estates and goods (if above 600 marks), keep 
and maintain a certain number, from seven to one 
downwards, of Stone Horses ‘ able for the warres,’ of 
the age of three years or more, and fourteen hands 
high. By the same Statute it was also decreed, that 
every temporal person whose Wife ‘shall were [wear] 
any goun or peticote of sylke,’ or ‘any Frenche hood 
or bonnett of velvett,’ or ‘any chayne of gold about 
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her nekk, or in her partlett, or in any apparell of 


her bodie,’ or wear any velvet in the lining or other | 


part of her gown, ‘ other than in the cuffes or perfels,’ 
or ‘ells were any velvet in her kyrtell,’ should keep 
and sustain one such ‘ trotting Horse for the saddill,’ 
as above described.” 

Among other reasons alleged, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, why the county should not be 
charged with any great number of horses were, 
* that it is one of the least and ‘ barrenest shires in 
England,’ and the ‘most chardged of anie by reason 
that her Majestie lieth in or about the shire con- 
tynuallie, and thereby is chardged with contynuall 
removes and caridge of coles, wood, and other pro- 
vision to the Court; and likewis with contynuall 
caridgs for the Admiraltie, and the Master of the 
Ordynance: also by my Lord Treasorer, for the 
reparacions of her Majestie’s houss ;'—that there is 
very little meadow in the whole shire; and lastly, 
that ‘there is never a shire in England so depelie 
sessed in the Subsidies as this is, by reason that it is 
so nighe the Corte that both gentlemen’s lyvings and 
others are verie well knowen, whether it be in londs 
or goods, so as if any defaulte should be, it is streight 
waie subject to controlement.” 


The memoirs of the numerous personages who 
have borne the title of “Surrey” is the most 
agreeable part of the volume. The history of 
the unfortunate Earl of Surrey, of poetic fame, 
especially, being a laboured piece of biography ; 
but those pieces contain little which we have not 
repeatedly seen before in the pages of Dugdale, 
Watson, Dr. Nott, &c., from whose labours, in- 
deed, they are professedly compiled. Of the 
Geological section, by Dr. Mantell, it is but 
justice to speak in terms of praise; and that 
earned gentleman’s Retrospect is the best evi- 
dence of its character :— 


“ From this review of the strata and organic re- 
mains of this county, the sequence of the physical 
changes which it has undergone, may be easily deter- 
mined; and it may be stated, not as a hypothesis, 
but as a legitimate deduction from the facts before 
us, that the portion of the earth’s surface which now 
forms the county of Surrey has within the period 
embraced by our researches, experienced the follow- 
ing mutations,—First. It was the delta of a vast 
river, that flowed through a country which enjoyed 
a tropical climate, and was inhabited by various rep- 
tiles, and clothed with palms and arborescent ferns. 
During this epoch the Wealden strata were deposited. 
—Secondly. This delta subsided to a great depth, 
and was covered by an ocean, and formed the bottom 
of the sea for a period of sufficient duration to admit 
of the deposition of several thousand feet of strata, 
inclosing myriads of extinct species of marine fishes, 
shellsand corals. This era comprises the formation of 
the chalk,—Thirdly. The bed of this ocean wasbroken 
up; and some parts were elevated above the waves, 
and formed groups of islands ; while the depressions, 
or basins, were filled with the waters of a sea teeming 
with marine fishes and shells, wholly distinct from 
those of the preceding ocean; and fed by streams 
which brought down from the land the remains of 
terrestrial mammalia, and of trees and plants, also of 
extinct species and genera. These sedimentary de- 
posits constitute the tertiary formations.—Fourthly. 
A farther elevation of some parts of the solid strata, 
and the depression of other portions, took place ; and 
the dry land was peopled by elephants, rhinoceroses, 
gigantic elks, and other mammalia, whose remains 
became imbedded in the mud and gravel of the 
Jakes and estuaries. The Post tertiary deposits.— 
Lastly. Man appeared and took possession of the 
country ; and such of the pachydermata as remained, 
were either extirpated (as the Irish elk, &c.), or 
reduced to a domestic state. At the present time, 
the metropolis of England is situated on the deposits 
which contain the remains of the elephant and the 
elk, and the accumulated spoils of the tertiary seas ; 
the huntsman courses, and the shepherd tends his 
flocks, on the elevated and rounded masses of the 
bottom of the ancient ocean of the chalk ; the farmer 
reaps his harvest in the weald, upon the soil of the 
cultivated delta of the country of the iguanodon; 
and the geologist gathers together from the strata, the 
telics of beings which have lived and died, and whose 








very forms are obliterated from the face of the earth, 
and endeavours from these natural memorials to 
trace the succession of the physical events which 
have preceded all human history and tradition.” 
The succeeding parts of the work are likely 
to contain more various and interesting, even if 
it be less important, matter; and if, as there 
is every cause to expect, they be executed with 
the same care and pains-taking investigation as 
the present volume, the inhabitants of Surrey will 
be largely indebted to the industry of its authors 
and the enterprise of the proprietors. No less 
than twenty-eight superior engravings occur in 
the first part, all of which reflect credit on the 
artist, on entitle the work to a place among 
the numerous illustrated publications that have 
roceeded from Messrs. Brayley and Britton. 
he principal objects represented ere—St. Sa- 
viour’s Church, Southwark; the Abbot’s Hos- 
pital, Guildford ; the Hospital of the Holy Trinity, 
Croydon; Lambeth Palace; Bury Hill; and 
Norbury, near Dorking ; two plates of Surrey 
fossils, and a Geological Map of the county. 








The Gipsy King, and other Poems, By Richard 
Howitt. Ball & Co. 

The Forester’s Offering. By Spencer T. Hall. 
Whittaker & Co. 


On the districts which have grown—as the 
gardeners say—the largest number of poets a 
pleasant volume might be written. Nottingham, 
and its neighbourhood, would furnish a large 
contingent: those haunted places, Annesley Hall 
and Newstead, standing foremost in the record, 
and merry Sherwood occupying a distinguished 
position. None have done more to illustrate 
the spots made famous by the genius of others 
than the Howitts. We will make no attempt to 
determine whether Richard or William ought to 
bear the bell, for ballad or sonnet; whether 
best or second best, the former is healthy and 
English in his imaginings; and though at times 
more quaint than is natural, the manner never 
becomes offensive, while the severest critic 
passing over his volume could hardly fail to 
alight on some stanzas as musical and as fresh 
as most contemporary verses : such, for instance, 
as these :— 
To the Bee. 

Odorous reveller in clover, 

Happy hummer, England over: 

Blossom kisser! wing thy way 

Where the breeze keeps holiday: 

Thou art like the Poet, free ; 

All sweet flowers have sweets for thee, 

Insect minstrel! blessed Bee. 

Sunburnt labourer, brisk and brown, 

Everywhere o’er dale and down: 

Spring’s blithe pursuivant, and page ; 

Hermit holy, Druid sage : 

Pattering in a Foxglove-bell ; 

Cloistered snug as in a cell ;— 

Fairy of the lonely dell. 

Sometimes a small spot of shade 

By the dappling maple made, 

Do I think thee, and thy note 

Hum of cities heard remote : 

Here and there, now more, now less, 

Seems thy droning to express 

Noontide lazy weariness. 

What sweet traffic dost thou drive— 

Endless nature is thy hive! 

Pasture after pasture roam— 

Vagrant! everywhere at home! 

We but see thy gorgeous bowers, 

Whilst thou spendest all thy hours 

In the very heart of flowers. 

Freshest feeling hast thou wrought 

In me of old homebred thought : 

Of dear homesteads flower-o’ergrown, 

Well in blessed boyhood known ; 

In thy warm familiar sound 

Years of summer youth are found, 

Sabbath, sunshine, without bound ! 

Temples, nobler none, are thine, 

Where each flower thou mak’st a shrine: 

Nor may any pilgrim bow 

More devotedly than thou: 

Gate-like petals open-blown, 

Wide for thee, and thee alone, 

Where thou com’st as to a throne. 

Ah! how sleepy—thou I ween 

In the poppies’ bloom hast been; 





Or art drunken with the win 

- Of flushed rose or eglantine : 
Boundless revel dost thou keep 
Till o’ercome with golden sleep— 
Tiny Bacchus, drin deep. 
Cheery Pilgrim, sportive Fay! 
Sing and wing thy life away! 
Never ig thy course attends, 
Lack of love nor feigning friends : 
In a blossom thou art blest, 
And canst sink to sweetest rest, 
Homed where’er thou likest best. 


We shall add a lyric on the inexhaustible 
seasons :-— 
The Vanished Seasons. 
When first the snowdrop told of flowers 
Of Spring, what busy hopes were ours, 
Whilst yet fair nature’s folded powers 
Were silver-cold : 
Of April-sweets in sun-bow showers, 
And May’s flower-gold. 


The violet and the primrose fleet, 

In their old stations did we meet, 

As travellers, passing by who greet, 
Just seen and fled ; 

And then was Spring, that maiden sweet, 

beauty di 

Then summer came, a matron fair, 

Showering June's roses on the air; 

With field-flowers waving everywhere, 
Inm ws bright ; 

With blissful soundg, with visions rare, 
Alarge delight. 


How rich the woods! how loud with song! 

How eae nature’s heart and strong! 

With that might not linger long, 
The summer shone : 

A scythe was heard—a sound of wrong— 
And she was gone. 


Next sunburnt Autumn trod the plain, 
With ruddy fruits, and rustling grain ; 
And labouring steed, and loaded wain ; 
And mirthful cheer : 
Then vanished she with all her train, 
From stubbles sere. 


The light upspringing from the ground, 
The light of flowers no more is found ; 
Nor song of birds, nor stream’s glad sound, 
May longer flow: 
Now Winter with dead leaves is crowned, 
Where shall we go? 
Where gleams the fire on Milton's bust, 
Gold-bronzing Time's insidious rust ; 
And in strong Shakespeare's light we must 
Our joyance take : 
And, to the past and present just, 
esh summer make. 
It shall not be a time of gloom! 
Gathered nature's endless bloom, 
With happy light will we illume 
The season sad: 
And nightly make our winter-room 
An Eden giad! 

This use of the favourite metre of Burns, but 
indifferently managed by most who have adopted 
it, leads us to observe, that Richard Howitt is 
obviously a hearty admirer of the Ayrshire 

loughman in more ways than one. The fol- 
owing song runs in not unmusical parallel with 
the sweet— 
“*O were my love a lilac fair” 
of the Northern minstrel :— 
Stanzas. 
Oh, were I but a drop of dew, 
A pearl upon the snowdrop small: 
Suspended o’er one bosom true— 
I know where I would love to fall. 
Were I a moonbeam of the night, 
That wanders through the silent air : 
With kisses white would I alight 
Upon one sleeping forehead fair. 
Were I a rose, had I the power, 
Yet sweeter roses would I seek, 
And there would wave from hour to hour, 
And dash the dews upon her cheek. 


With another song, which some one or other 
ought to set to music, we must close our gather- 
ings from ‘The Gipsy King,’—enough having 
been taken to recommend the volume to the 
legion of readers, who, happily for England, love 
to study nature, if not in fields, in books :— 

The Woodland Well. 
Oh! the pleasant woodland well, - 
Gemmed about with roses; 
Sweetest spot in dale or dell— 
Bright when evening closes: 
Sparkling, gushing clearly, 
There it was first love begun, 
And, amidst eve’s shadows dun, 
There it was I wooed and won 
Her I loved most dearly: 
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O! the lovely woodland well— " 

Unto it is given, 

Fairest lights that ever fell 
Full of bliss from heaven. 
There both late and early 

Ever do I love to be, 

Through sad memory’s tears to see, 

Lost to love, and lost to me, 
Her I loved most dearly. 

The ‘ Forester’s Offering’ has no pretensions 
to compete with Richard Howitt’s volume, save 
in typographical neatness. For its author, who 
belongs to the honourable and intelligent craft 
of Printers, was resolved in presenting the bant- 
lings of his fancy to the public to belie the old 
adage, which declares “the cobbler’s wife to be 
the worst shod.” Excited by the scenery among 
which he was born, and, it would seem, from the 
style of his verse and prose, by the example of 
other singers of the shire, he gives us agreeable 
sketches of rural life and forest antiquities, after 
the manner of William Howitt and Thomas 
Miller, and verses, neither unrefined nor unmusi- 
cal. But in preference to these, and as an evi- 
dence of the fruits of an enlightened spirit, in 
the very places where only outlaws and roisterers 
used to abide, we draw upon his ‘ Gleanings from 
History’ for a letter, dated at the rural village 
of Edwinstowe, six miles through the depths of 
the forest :— 

“The history of an institution, founded on the 
very spot where our ancient kings signed the cross 
for lack of skill to write their names, will not be 
without interest to the general reader. I will there- 
fore give it, verbatim, from a letter recently written 
by Mr. C. Thomson, a highly respectable painter, 
residing at Edwinstowe:—‘The history of our 
Library, though ‘brief, may perhaps interest you a 
little. It was in 1836 that we began to feel anxious 
to establish one, and so drew up the outline of a plan, 
to be carried out in small shares, not exceeding five 
shillings each : but the idea of paying five shillings 
to buy books was thought visionary enough, and we 
were obliged to relinquish it. The matter rested 
here for twelve months, when, at the close of the 
summer of 1837, it struck me that if a few persons 
would unite, and begin the new year by paying one 
penny per week, taking periodicals to the amount 
subscribed, they would form the nucleus of a 
Library. I began at the Lodge, and got twenty 
names the first week ; Mr. Trueman and Mr. Wid- 
dison joined with me, and we started the first Tues- 
day in January, 1838, and have now fifty members. 
** We purpose forming a Music Class, on our next 
meeting, and to resume our readings and lectures— 
to be continued on the first Tuesday of every month 
until May. We have an annual meeting on New 
Year's Eve, when a report of the year’s proceedings 
is read ; addresses are delivered; and we have also 
@ tea-party, open to all persons of character, whether 
members or not, on payment of ninepence—the 
surplus money going to the book-fund. The peri- 
odicals taken are—Chambers’s Journal—Ath 
—Farmers’ Magazine—Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine—Mechanics’ Magazi Architectural Maga- 
zine— Polytechnic Journal—Tait’s Magazine— 
Penny Magazine—Visitor—Knight’s Pictorial Shak- 

Pictorial History of England—and, in addi- 
tion to these, the re of Cooper and Scott 
‘Trayels—elementary works on Science, 








all the trades in the neighbourhood, as well as far- 
mers and agricultural Jabourers, many of whom 
reside at distances varying from two to six miles from 
the village. We have never applied for honorary 
members or donations—nor have we hitherto had 
Soir gece Sentanien’ Uesion, tehig sapted 

govern ics’ Libraries, being copied 
from those of the Mansfield Institute—with, how- 
ever, this difference, that apprentices are permitted 
to read or take out books, simply on condition of 
their masters or parents being answerable for their 
punctual return, uninjured,—and, to conciliate all 
parties, we except works on religious controversy and 
politics, An anxiety prevails amongst the members 
to build, by shares, a Library and Museum, with two 
dwelling-houses beneath to pay (with what may be 
gained by occasionally letting the large room for 





public purposes) the interest for the money invested ; | 


and I think this will be ultimately accomplished. 
The Odd Fellows’ Lodge was a wonderful improve- 
ment on the old system of meeting to talk nonsense 
and quarrel over a frothing quart; and this is an- 
other, and greater. Under the operation of both 
together, we are not less mentally than socially im- 
proved. Formerly no place was more constantly or 
conspicuously figuring in the local police report than 
this; but now it is just the reverse, and its name is 
seldom seen there.’ ” 

If such letters as these be multiplied, times 
far better than those of the bull-ring and the 
bear-garden must await the people. 


The Playfair Papers; or Brother Jonathan, the 
Smartest Nation in all Creation. 3 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 

Tuat the author of these volumes is not able to 

write his own language cannot, perhaps, be in- 

sisted on as an argument conclusively disqualify- 
ing him for forming a sound judgment on men 
and things; but it might furnish, could he be 
made conscious of it, a very fair reason why he 
should resist the temptation to caricature the 
language of others. Many a man, ill-prepared 
in the matters of orthography and syntax (both 
of which are stumbling-blocks to our author) 
has, nevertheless, proved himself a shrewd ob- 
server and able reasoner; while the absolute 
command of both does not necessarily imply the 
power to turn them to their proper account. 

But, whatever the compiler of these papers 

might have gained by this admission, he loses 

by reasons not so readily put aside; and the 

reader is not likely to form his opinion of a 

nation who are enacting their extraordinary and 

magnificent drama on a stage covering a quar- 
ter of a world, from the petty details contained 
in the note-books of such men as Mr. Playfair. 
The fact is, the subject of those peculiarities 
which lie on the surface of American society is 
an exhausted one; and their eternal repetition, 
while it is offensive to the Americans, is becom- 
ing tedious to ourselves. To the first disco- 
verers, who had a quick eye for what is quaint 
and strange in form and character, a graphic 
ncil for its reproduction, and something of an 
inductive faculty to collect these peculiarities 
into groups by their natural affinities, and con- 
nect these superficial accidents with the inner 
movements which throw them out, they yielded 
sketches racy to the stranger, and having their 
uses to the American himself. Yet, even with 
these observers of a higher order, the tendency, 
which nations and individuals, alike, have, to 
measure other men’s corn by their own bushel— 
or, adhering to our first figure, to look at foreign 
objects with a native eye, and think every- 
thing curious which is merely different,—while 
it added to the picturesque of the sketches, took 
from their philosophical value, by diminishing 
their truth. But now, that each man goes forth, 
with these guide-books in his hand, in deliberate 
search of the features they describe, we have 
continual copies of the same objects, each less 
original and less true to nature than the last,— 
each occupying itself more exclusively than 
its predecessor with the mere exaggerated 
outline, and missing all the life, of the picture. 

If the Americans were less foolishly sensitive 

than they are, and had that dignified sense of 

their own greatness as a nation, which time will 
bring them, they might despise all this as a pure 
impertinence ;—but it is time that the press of 

England should denounce it. There has been 

far too much of it, of late. To America, that 

giant off-shoot from ourselves,—destined to 

spread our language and our literature over a 

hemisphere — proclaiming, in her prodigious 

energies and their amazing results, the vigour of 
the stock from which she sprang—reflecting 








back the shadow of her greatness upon the 


plied, whose injustice we should at once perceive 
if adopted by others towards a national foe. 
Manners have been treated as if they were morals: 
details raised to the importance of principles, 
and put in their place: the mere casual pro- 
nunciations on the surface of society have been 
dealt with as if they expressed its normal condi- 
tion,—the blotches on the skin examined as if 
they disclosed all the secret of its constitution ;— 
while the action of the mighty heart beneath, that 
is swelling the veins and expanding the limbs of 
the young giant, is overlooked by these modern 
philosophers. Like Sterne’s critic, each is too 
busy with his own stop-watch, monearing and 
timing the verbal delivery of our transatlantic 
brethren by its suggestions, to mark the spirit that 
is speaking through the American eye, suggesting 
deeper and mightier meanings than can ever be 
conveyed by mere phrasing. The author before 
us, for instance, touches upon all the unsightly 
places of American society. Though there is 
enough in his volumes to suggest that he is 
well acquainted with the country, he discovers no 
new deformities; but whatever has been before 
dragged forward as offensive to our tastes and 
habits, is here reproduced, in all its exaggeration, 
—stripped only of the humorous aspect in which 
it was first presented. Nothing is omitted that can 
help to paint a state of society, as to manners, 
morals, habits, and feelings, the endurance of 
which the reader feels would be utterly intoler- 
able. Can any one suppose that the whole of 
the subject is represented in a book like this ?— 
the offence of this particular book being that it 
assumes to represent the entire subject. Could 
a stranger to the whole matter, if any such 
there be, rise from the perusal of these pages, 
with a suspicion that they were designed fairly 
to present a people, who have cut an empire out 
of the primzval forests,—reared cities, such as, 
in the old world, have been the long and gradual 
growth of centuries, like the palace of Aladdin, 
almost in a day,—and built up a nation, ranking 
with the mightiest, in less than a century— 
whose flag is in every water, riding in the fear- 
lessness of its own self-achieved greatness; and 
whose sons are on every soil, gathering its fruits 
by the power of their own intellect and enter- 
prise ;—in a word, whose fresh and irrepressible 
energies are expanding into results such as, for 
their united suddenness and grandeur, the world 
never before saw? Where, in volumes like these 
of our author, are the qualities represented which 
must have combined, and are still combining, to 
work all this? In this stupendous view of the 
subject, we grow weary of that mere triflin 
which can still be content to put a part—an 
that the smallest and least interesting or signifi- 
cant part—for the whole! 

They who would sound the real depths of 
American mind, must look below the disagree- 
able features (and no doubt they are many) 
which give the temporary expression to Ameri- 
can society. The stern perseverance and manly 
daring with which this le maintained their 
battle for freedom,—the calm and concentrated 
dignity with which, when the fight was done, 
they set about securing its results, and framing 
their constitution—in the zeal of their new 
experiment, rejecting none of the wisdom of 
the past—retaining all of the institutions which 
they had inherited from their sires, save what 
they believed to be their rotten 
all of their scheme which was theory, upon 
ground which the test of ages had proved 
to be strong—those are the -true exponents 
of American character, when emergencies call 
for its higher displays. The present forms 
and manifestations of that character are but — 

ing accident of momentary position. e 
ase d of the loftier faculties, BA sg their ener- 
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parent soil—rules of criticism have been ap- 
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getic display, and amid the security which it has 
acdsee sense of an wnpeulisled triumph 
and a miraculous progress—the immense dispro- 
portion between the soil and population of Ame- 
rica, giving to the extraordinary elasticity of the 
latter boundless scope and elbow-room—the rest- 
less excitement and unceasing movement which 
are the result—the opportunity and habit of 
individual enterprise, on the trackless prairie 
and in the untrodden forest, and the sense of 
individual independence and importance which 
these beget—and the needless, but not unna- 
tural, assertion, in the hour of its first enjoy- 
ment, of a -political equality so hardly earned, 
and which they believe to be an exclusive 
and invaluable treasure—these are the circum- 
stances which produce the present markings 
of disposition and forms of socjety, amongst our 
transatlantic brethren. Much of this will be 
changed by time :—and, when the whirl of life 
shall have, in some degree, subsided, and the 
nation have become more accustomed to its own 
miracles, it may be hoped that the great natural 
features by which they are surrounded, and the 
great historic facts which they have to teach their 
children, will impress their own character of true 
atness on the national mind—without the 
tervention of great emergencies, to summon it 
anew. 

It is right that we should produce some speci- 
mens, in defence of what we have said con- 
demnatory of these volumes :—and we will ask 
our readers, if they believe that the following 
can be a true representation of the best society, — 
“the very first ag Ag pe is to be found in 
New York? r. Palver, it will be observed, is 
described as a man of great wealth—one of the 
aristocracy of the place,—his daughters as beau- 
tiful young women,—and the scene of the sub- 
sequent conversation is thus described :— 

* Mrs. Palver was seated, as Playfair entered, on 
@ capacious crimson and gold damask-covered and 
gilded canapé ; the drawing-room was, with the ex- 
ception of an excess of French ornaments, much 
like the most splendid London ones, situated on the 
first floor, of a ichord form, with two polished 
steel English fireplaces, in which Nova Seotian coals 
were brightly burning. The ample, well-stuffed arm- 
chairs, fauteuils, bergers, and sofas, covered with rich 
crimson-and-gold coloured Beauvais tapestry; the 
full, cate Neg Roeeiggens of the same materials ; 
the magnificent French mirrors, ormolu pendules 
and chimney ornaments ; the statues, imported from 
Italy, of the Graces, of Venus, of little Cupid, and of 
the ‘adoring child Samuel, disposed appropriately 
forthe bright light of superb chandeliers, gorgeously 
suspended from the ceiling, to exhibit in grand relief 
the masterly beauties of the Roman artists. The 
loo-table, with no cards on it ; the round table, pro- 
fusely covered with green, scarlet, and gold albums 
and annuals; the whist-tables, on which lay only 
books ; the glass cases, in some of which, mosaically 
arranged, were specimens of all the vivid conchology 
of the Bahamas ; in others, stuffed and perched on 
tiny or squatting on velvet moss, were many 
of the brilliant varieties of humming and other birds, 
natural to the sylvan wilds of the west. All these 
objects of luxury adorned and furnished an —— 
far too gorgeous to be comfortable; far more 
adapted for exhibition than use, especially when the 
tapestry of canapés and fauteuils shone forth, as on 
the present occasion, in full flowery brilliancy ; and 
certainly far more adapted to look at, than for some 
greasy-pantalooned owner of a South Sea whale-ship 
to sit upon. * * ‘That is Squire Spermacetti, of 
Salem, or, as we call him, ‘ Squire Sperm of Selm,’ for 

; and which is also better, as we do not 
like how he came by the long name,’ said Mrs. 
Palver, when about to introduce Playfair to him. 
*He is mi lucky,’ she continued, ‘and worth, 
my brother eel calculates, more as three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In fack, I may tell you, he 
has to-day proposed to me, not to them, for either 
of my darters ; that is, for whichever will first have 
him.’—‘ From Yeould Heeng-land slick, I guess, 
suire ? twanged forth the man of sperm-oil and 





whale-gills, making an angular bow, and scraping 
back a yard of the hearth-rug with his right foot at 
the same time.—‘ Glad to see you, Squire Playfair, 
in this here New Yeork ; left Leeverpool per last 
liner. And I calculate what are last kotations in 
Gore's for finbone and sperm? tarnation heavy I 
guess ! ven dem der Tobins, and oders in dee Hafrican 
trade, brings into such terrible kompeeteeshun palm- 
hoil and hoyvroy.-—*‘ I really must confess to you, sir, 
my utter ignorance of this, no doubt, very useful 
knowledge,’ replied Playfair ; and, meantime, I pre- 
fer presenting myself to the charming Misses Palver.’ 
—‘ Smart lasses, smart lasses, squire. I guess such a 
hignoramus as you be, shall never have a spec vi dem 
er smart gals,’ concluded Jonah.—Playfair stepped 
forward and presented himself to the young ladies. 
* What an odd fish that Jonah is!’ said Miss Jemima. 
—‘ Yes, and odd enough, if youshould marry him,’ ob- 
served Miss Clara.—‘ I should rather be condemned 
to, I don"t know what,’ replied Miss Jemima.— To be 
gobbled up like his namesake, I guess,’ exclaimed 
Clara.—‘ A thousand times over,’ echoed Jemima. 
* But there comes Mr. and Mrs. Fenelon Philog, and 
Miss Calypso and Miss Eucharis Philog..—* Who,’ 
exclaimed Playfair,, are the Philogs, who have 
such classical names ?—‘ Oh! Mr. Fenelon Philog,’ 
replied Miss Jemima, ‘ is a most smart classical man, 
a great traveller, and speaks all languages.’"—* Greek, 
German, and Gaelic no doubt,’ said Playfair. Oh ! 
yes,’ answered Clara.—* Then, no doubt, he also 
understands Phrygian, Pheenician, and French ?— 
Oh! yes, and Spanish too,’ said Jemima.—* And 
Servian, and Slavonian, Swedish, and Syrian ?— 
* Yes,’ said Clara.—* Italian and Indostanee, Hebrew 
and Hungarian ?’‘ All,—all !" exclaimed Jemima. 
— He learnt them all at Hoch-Schule, he calls the 
place; *tis a great city in Germany, said Clara.— 
‘Yes, and he has them all in his library !* said 
Jemima.— Oh! ‘tis such a library!’ exclaimed 
Clara.—‘ ’Tis as large as the Bibliotheque du Roi in 
Paris, said Jemima.— Yes, and all the books are 
quite new,’ said Clara—‘ Oh! yes to be sure they 
are ;—Mr. Philog has too’ much godt to have old 
things in his library,’ observed Jemima, knowingly. 
—* Miss Eucharis Philog says ’tis quite select,’ said 
Miss Clara. ’Tis indeed select,’ echoed Miss 
Jemima, ‘aad yet do you know that that vulgar 
fellow, young Nathan, whom we never admit, is so 
vain as to go about telling, that Mr. Philog’s library 
is his pet-lounge.’—‘ I am sure he never could be ad- 
mitted there, it is too select; and I will certainly 
ask Miss Calypso,’ remarked Miss Clara.— Really,’ 
observed Playfair, ‘your friends the Philogs must, 
like their library, be a very select family.‘ Oh! 
the Philogs,’ replied Miss Jemima, ‘are very first 
quality, I assure you, sir—really—are the very first 
quality, sir.’” 

So much for the vulgarity and ignorance of 
persons having the best opportunities of educa- 
tion in the great and wealthy city of New York! 
But the colours of this drawing are pale, before 
that which follows. The account of the dinner 
we must copy for our readers, as unequalled in 
its way,—and furnishing, at the outset of his 
volumes, an excellent measure of the taste, 
talent and truth of our author's pictures. The 
Philogs, be it remembered, are just returned 
from Europe—where they had dined with Prince 
Metternich, shaken hands with royalty, and 
“ out-shined” the Duke and Duchess of Suther- 
land :— 

“Dinner being announced by a mulatto servant, 
in a blue coat and white waistcoat, and the cere- 
monies of who were to lead or support the ladies to 
and at table, being agreed upon, Mrs, Palver was 
consigned to Mr. Philog,—Mrs. Philog to Mr. Pal- 
ver,—and, that not two of a family should be linked 
in the same arms, Miss Jemima Palver and Miss 
Eucharis ‘Philog were adjudged to Squire Sperma- 
cetti, who, following the married leaders, descended 
to the dining-parlour, with his brace of beauties, 
swingingly, in spread-eagle fashion : Playfair brought 
up the rear with Miss Clara and Miss part! goa e 
dining-room was really like a good old English 
dining-parlour. A coal-grate fireplace was well 
adapted for heating the room and warming plates. 
The wall was adorned with old-fashioned paper, 
some paintings and prints in curiously-carved gilt 








frames, and some French engravings ; among which, 
very properly in juxtaposition, in place, but anti- 
expressive in character, were, that of the solemn 
declaration of American independence in the old 
Continental Hall, Philadelphia, and that of the the- 
atrical flourish of the Jeu pes Paumes in the tennis 
court of Versailles. Along the wall opposite the fire 
stood a mahogany side-board, loaded with flint glass, 
goblets, and glasses, and decanters filled with choice 
wines, with a liquor-stand of bottles containing rum, 
brandy, whiskey, and mint-julep. The room was 
lighted by candelabra on the chimney-piece, and 
wax-lights on the table and sideboard. The table 
itself was laid out for ten persons, covered and ar- 
ranged in the usual good old English way. A quart 
decanter full of sherry on one side of the landlord, 
and one of Madeira on that of the landlady. ‘Oh 
ma chére Mrs. Palver, exclaimed Mrs. Philog, ‘ how 
very comfortable your sally manger be,—but, ho! la! 
quite passy, I assure yees ; one would think by this 
here sally manger that this here state of York was 
only yet an ould wolgar English province.—‘* I am 
sorry we have not one more agreeable to your taste,’ 
replied Mrs. Palver, as they sat down to a repast which 
Old Curtis himself would not have retreated from. 
Turtle-soup and punch, both of which would make, 
not the heart, but the palate, of a Flower, or a Key, 
or of any other Don-Key, rejoice, was served up hot 
in a tureen, also in good old English fashion. Mrs. 
Philog, however, interposed, and said, ‘Ho! ma 
chére Mrs. Palver, that there be now quite wolgar, I 
purtest! Do make Coriolanus take away that there 
great beedett-looking thing, and serve soup as they 
do’s in the Roo Revoly, without your knowing where 
it comes from !’ This was agreed to, and Coriolanus, 
the mulatto servant, was directed to convey the 
tureen out of the room, and to bring in the soup to 
each respectively, in plates. ‘ Tarnation seize me,’ 
exclaimed Squire Sperm of Selm, ‘if ever I seed 
such a contrivance for cooling turtle! Why, ven 
we have dee stirabout sent up lightning-hot from the 
Camboos, we keep blowing at it hintil "tis spoonable.’ 
—‘Oh! oh! Squire Sperm, you know that quality 
must be ruled by fashion,’ observed Mrs. Philog.— 
*I never like them there new fashions, which makes 
the quality of stirabout unspoonable, which I guess 
it will be by sending it to cool in that ere passage,’ 
replied Sperm, and then shut his mouth until the 
turtle re-appeared plate by plate to each guest. Cold 
enough it certainly had become, and Jonah implored 
Mrs. Palver to have the tureen sent for, replenished 
with some that was quite hot, and which Mr. Palver 
commanded Coriolanus to do; so that Playfair, and 
Mr. Sperm, and Mr. Palver, enjoyed a really deli- 
cious plate of turtle. The ladies declined being so 
vulgar in presence of Mrs. Philog. * A magnificent 
boiled salmon, smoking hot, stretched at full length 
on a long oval dish, accompanied by lobster sauce, 
was laid before Mrs. Palver, to carve and serve; a 
splendid whole cod, with oyster sauce, was placed in 
like manner, for the like purpose, before Mr. Palver. 
Both lord and lady were about commencing to carve, 
and help their guests from thick or thin, of those de- 
lightful fishes, but this was too much for Mrs, Philog, 
who exclaimed, ‘I purtest, it really makes me ner- 
woos—I shall have my highstreaks again, if I see 
butchery at table. The French be so tender, that 
they will not never represent in the spectacle cruelty 
to hanimals nor to humans; so do pray send them 
there whale fishes to Coriolanus to carve, and sarve 
round in fashion, as they do in Roo Revoly—and do 
not say, please have salmon, or member fish, but say 
—Cottolett de samo, Cottolett de moroo, as they say in 
Roo Revoly.’-—Mrs. Palver, who was now gathering 
back some of her usual good sense, replied, * Dear 
Mrs. Philog, Coriolanus would spoil all fashion, he 
has never had liberty to carve in all his born days; 
but the next time you honour us with your dinner- 
company, I hope to learn better, and have deeny 
reseshy tout ally frenzy, I think you call it..—* Ma- 
dam Philo,’ said Mr. Philog, ‘ you are so much 
ob! to Madam Palver for her promise, that I 
beg leave to submit to oo bong goo, to let dinner 
progress a lang lee.” Dinner went accordingly on, 
much to Mr. Sperm’s satisfaction, on Madam Philog 
consenting that the ‘whales,’ as she designated the 
boiled salmon and cod, might be gillyteened on the 
table. ‘I shall be honoured in drinking wine with 
Madam Philog,’ said Mr, Palver.—‘ Pardonny-moa 
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—I purtest you shall not, as I would be having 
streaks,—no, no, mercy biang, I shall help m to 
wine as they do in Roo Revoly.’ The salmon and 
cod were removed, and in came a huge roast sirloin 
of beef, and a boiled leg of mutton with turnips.— 
*Oh, I am shocked! cruelty to hanimals agin! all 
New York, is still tear savage,—but I’ve made up 
my mind to hinderdeuce fashion and civilization, from 
Roo Revoly,* exclaimed Mrs. Philog.—‘I partition 
you, marm, never to nullify the roast beef and fat 
mutton "till vee've dinnered off ’em,’ murmured Mr. 
Sperm.’ —‘I do calculate we had better forego 
modern fashion and civility until we return to the 
drawing-room, and meet our evening party,’ observed 
Mr. Palver.—‘ That's wolgar words, replied Mrs. 
Philog, quickly ; ‘ you never hears em in Roo Re- 
voly. There’s where they hinderstands purlitess, and 
always says sallo, and not never heavening party, but 
swur-ree: wen they quad-reel, they say, swer-ree- 
dan-sand: they never says quality in Roo Revoly, 
but bo-mond. I be, mo-sew Palver, made hup to hin- 
derdeuce all them there term de purlitess, wee-wee ! 
je-swee! Yes, I guess I be made hup Madam 
Palver, and harter I am dummy sealed, I never will 
speak any of that there wolgar English, for I be but 
made up to say nothing but in /ang de purlitess.’— 
Meantime the party were helped to beef and mutton, 
—plum-pudding, cranberry-tarts, and custards, fol- 
lowed. The dessert and wines were excellent. On 
the ladies rising to go away, Mrs. Philog said, ‘I 
hopes you will not sit again arter wee, mooseers :’ but, 
as even her own spouse seemed not disposed to 
budge, the others did sit for a full hour, enjoying 
wine and nuts, and conversing on various topics about 
England, France, and America, before mounting to 
the drawing-room.” 

If our readers think that the “ force of” folly 
“can no further go”—we recommend to their 
perusal “ The Soirée !” 

In allusion to what we have already said, 
about our author's propensity for caricaturing 
the speech of others, we may mention here, 
that not one of all the characters whom 
he introduces is allowed to speak 'a pure lan- 
guage. Negroes and Yankees and English 
provincials—and everybody, in fact, save a select 
few, (who, as they speak the author’s own lan- 
guage, are worse treated than all the rest,)—are 
made to use dialects which it is probable that 
nobody ever heard them speak before. One 
circumstance sufficiently remarkable is, that 
there is a considerable resemblance between the 
dialects of all—such malapropisms as the use of 
the verb singular with the noun plural, and that 
of the possessive pronoun “ mine” before a con- 
sonant, common to them all, being amongst the 
particular examples which would suggest to the 
philologist that they all belong to a single family 
of tongues—of which the author’s may be sup- 
posed to be the father. 

Connected with the remarks which we have 
made, on the disposition exhibited by Eng- 
lish writers to caricature the Americans, there 
is one part of the subject on which we have a 
few words to add. The Americans are a shrewd 
people: and however little they may like to 

ave their peculiarities shown to them in their 
neighbour’s glass, they have not failed to detect 
them by the help of their own. Of many of 
their national traits they are the best and keenest 
satirists. ‘That tendency to hyperbole and gas- 
conading, for instance, by which some of the 
western provinces are distinguished, has been 
exposed and caricatured by themselves, by a 
figure which is humour in its quality, but so re- 
fined as to be both that and wit. e absurdity 
and ingenuity of some of their own illustrations of 
this and other of their national weaknesses, have 
been but clumsily imitated by the English press. 
The genuine Yankeeism is readily distinguished 
from the counterfeit. But it is a stupid Blunder 
to mistake this satire upon themselves for the 
vice itself which it is intended to satirize—to be 
unable to perceive that the American is playing 
with his own follies—thus taking all the point 





and y swage 4 out of his jests. It is a part of 
that same tendency to mistake words for things, 
and forms for principles, and manners for morals, 
by which the more clumsy railers at America are 
characterized ; and the author before us has not 
escaped this obvious blunder. 

In the course of these volumes, the writer 
discusses most of the questions of domestic and 
foreign policy which divide the American 

ublic into parties; and introduces the reader 

into the principal towns of the Union and of 
Canada—his descriptions of these implying an 
intimate acquaintance with the localities, and 
forming the pleasantest of his pages. On the 
subject of domestic slavery—that leprous spot 
on the American character—he gives many illus- 
trations; and indulges ir an honest anger, which 
will carry his reader with it, and justify any 
vehemence of denunciation. ‘That stain, in- 
deed, must be washed out of her garment, ere 
America can stand before the nations in all her 
greatness. How much there is to contend against, 
ere that triumph—which is, nevertheless, in sure 
progress—shall be achieved, none know better 
than ourselves ! 








Remarks on some of the Characters of Shake- 
ere. By Thomas Whately, Esq. Edited by 
the Archbishop of Dublin. Fellowes. 
Tue republication of this work, by the nephew 
of its author, is evidence of an amiable sense of 
duty, as respects family and kindred. Certainly 
there is little in its pages that can be thought 
important in the eyes of one who has flown at 
much higher quarries. Toa mind which has 
been preoccupied with the gravest considera- 
tions of jurisprudence and political economy, an 
gesthetic discourse on ‘Macbeth’ and ‘ Richard 
the Third’ would naturally shrink into small 
dimensions ; and it is not too much to suppose 
that, with such a mind, it would scarcely have 
obtained a revived recollection, had it not come 
recommended by sympathies and associations 
connected with the memory of a dear and near 
connexion. 

To those, however, who have leisure and taste 
for pursuits merely literary, Mr. Whately’s 
‘Remarks’ will not prove the less acceptable : 
for, though they do not suggest much that is 
not familiar to all who have given an attentive 
consideration to Shakspeare’s plays, yet there is 
something congenial aud grateful even in the 
very atmosphere into which they carry us,—an 
atmosphere of intellectual refinement, and of 
moral gentleness and tranquillity. Amidst the 
bustle, confusion, and excitement of these rail- 
road times, in which the harshest feelings are 
called forth by every passing occasion, and in 
which a selfish hardness is engendered by the 
incessant struggle for bread, for station, and for 
religious and political rights, it is scarcely pos- 
sible not to recall with regret the days of the 
Montagues and the Farmers—when the theatre 
was a world, when a Shakspearian controversy 
was an event, when the imaginative and the 
contemplative took their turn with the positive, 
and were not incompatible with the interests 
and the ambitions of the man of the world. For 
our own part, we feel obliged to any man, who, 
in crossing the path on which our duties lead 
us, refreshes us with a passing gale of refine- 
ment, and reminds us that there are things in 
the real and in the intellectual world, more 
worthy than the object of our daily drudgery. 

Mr. Whately’s modest essay is designed to 
contrast the characters of Richard the Third 
and Macbeth,—to draw attention to certain 
distinctive characteristics in the poetical concep- 
tion of two personages, placed in nearly the same 
situation, pursuing the samé object, and running 
the same career,—and to bring into evidence 





the crowning excellence of the Bard of Avon— 


his keen 
of individual peculiarities, ‘ Character,” Mr. 
Whately very justly remarks, “is the appropriate 
field for the dramatic writer.” The unities of 
criticism are mere formalities, easy of observance, 
and, to a certain degree, indifferent to the result. 
Poetic imagery and language are ornaments 
common to all the different species of narrative, 
(and, it might be added, suited only under cer- 
tain limits to the drama); but to the perfection 
of a dramatic story, to the production of a sus- 
tained interest, character, discriminating, con- 
sistent, and faithful to nature, is an essential 
ingredient. The great defect of the drama of 
the French school is, that it represents abstrac- 
tions, often mere impersonations of passions, at 
best but reflections of general humanity; the 
leading merit of- Shakspeare, amidst his multi- 
tudinous excellencies, is, that he presents to his 
audience a man—a complex of temperament, cir- 
cumstance, and habit, such as really exists in life. 

In the editor's preface, we find an observation 
on the manner in which Shakspeare has worked 
out his own conceptions, which is of singular 
acumen, and which may be studied with much 
benefit by most of the novel writers of the day, 
—for the modern dramatist is far beyond its 
scope. In reply to a possible objection that 
many of the distinctive traits appropriate to each of 
the two characters compared by the author before 
us, were not designed by the poet, but dropped 
casually from his pen, the Archbishop observes : 

“If I were called on to state my own conjecture 
as to that design, I should be disposed to doubt whe- 
therShakespere ever had any thought at all of making 
his personages speak characteristically. In most in- 
stances, I conceive,—probably in all,—he drew cha- 
racters correctly, because he could not avoid it; and 
would never have attained, in that department, such 
excellence as he has, if he had made any studied 
efforts for it. And the same, probably, may be said 
of Homer, and of those other writers who have ex- 
celled the most in delineating characters.” 

This is a truth of very universal application, 
It is the master-fault of all writers of mere 
talent (as opposed to genius), that, taking up 
their conception of a character at second-hand, 
and being cognizant only with what is conven- 
tional in its characteristics, these are constantly 
present in their mind, and they are for ever 
seeking for the occasions to exhibit them, makin 
confidants of their reader or their audience, an 
writing, like the painter beneath his daub, 
“This is the sign of a Red Lion.” The same 
fault also occurs in their manner of working out 
a moral ; and, to go to still higher matters, the 
same fault is frequently to be found in the 
writings of the natural theologians, who, mea- 
suring divine providence by their own notions 
of design, and seeking, rather than finding, the 
occasions for its display, depict the eternal 
wisdom under the guise of (what, were it not 
irreverent, we should call) cunning; and ex- 
posing themselves on any new discoveries of 
science to refutation—thus injuring most deeply 
the general argument. In the creations of 
genius (and especially in those of Shakspeare), 
the acts, thoughts, and expressions of the in- 
dividual represented, are all dictated—not by 
theory, but—by the strength and clearness of the 
author's conception: they are the inevitable 
conclusions from his premises, and they rise in 
the fervour of composition, without any fore- 
thought of the writer. That Shakspeare was 
in reality possessed of a very distinct ideal arche- 
type, when he delineated the two characters, 
Macbeth and Richard, is to us unquestionable : 
that he has embodied conceptions drawn from 
observation of two recognizable varieties of 
human nature, daily to be encountered in real 
life, and that he has preserved throughout the 
respective dramas the idea of each, distinct and 
vivid in all its details, is equally demonstrable. 
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With a great deal, moreover, that Mr. Whately 
advances, in support of his thesis, we entirely 
agree ; but in his estimate of the character we 
think he fails, when he considers Macbeth as 
deficient in courage, and moved in many of his 
actions by mere pusillanimity. 

In comparing the characters of Richard and 
of Macbeth, as delineated by the poet, we should 
consider the former as embodying what modern 
science denominates thé muscular temperament, 
while Macbeth displays, in its fullest develope- 
ment, the nervous. The adoption of these types 
by the poet respectively was not a matter of 
choice, but arose out of the circumstances in 
which each personage is placed. ‘The tragedy 
of ‘ Macbeth’ has its scene m a remote and ob- 
scure period, and its machinery is of the highest 
poetical and imaginative description. A hard, 
worldly, unimaginative man, wholly positive in 
his tendencies, and exclusively to be worked 
upon by tangible and immediate interests, would 
have been out of place, amidst the witchery of 
the plot. Such a man would have required no 
supernatural soliciting to seduce him to crime, 
and, had he encountered it, would have laughed 
it to scorn. The necessities, therefore, of the 
tale determined the mental idiosyneracy of the 
protagonist; so, on the other hand, a Jaques 
or a Hamlet would have been equally misplaced 
among King Richard's feudal barons—morally, 
as they were physically, cased in an impenetra- 
ble armour, hard, cruel, and careless of means. 

In following the details which are conse- 
quences of this temperamental difference, we 
must consider the manner in which temperament 
decides not only the general balance of motive 
power, but modifies the sphere and agency of 
each specific passion. ith a knowledge of 
this great truth, instead of suspecting Macbeth's 
courage, we consider it as of a far higher order 
than that of Richard, which is in truth rather 
the inapprehensive combative instinct of the 
animal, than that combination of nerve and 
moral force, which raises the confidence with 
the urgency of the danger it has to encounter. 
That Shakspeare himself did not intend Mac- 
beth for a coward, is clear from the opening 
scenes, where he is described as “valour’s mi- 
nion” and “ Bellona’s bridegroom ;” and with 
so great a master, we are bound to take his 
characters at his own value. The character of 
Macbeth is a joint result of his individual tem- 
perament and of the environage in which he 
was placed. The marvellous part of his story 
presupposes, as we have said, that he should be 
superstitious, contemplative, imaginative, and 
melancholy. ‘The times in which he bears a 
part are wild—his habitual haunts the hunter's 
woodlands, the chieftain’s solitary castle. The 
state of society, barbarous and bloody, and pos- 
sessing but imperfect ideas of property and of 
lineal succession, leads him to the crime. But 
his affections, naturally kindly, render him de- 
pendent upon opinion and greedy of praise. On 
the other hand, by their very tenderness they 
bring him within the sphere of his wife's sterner 
nature, and draw him on to a deed, criminal 
indeed, but neither rare nor deeply disgraceful 
in the estimate of his cotemporaries. ith all 
this, he is still, in virtue of his imagination, 
full of religious feelings, and (for the sake of 
effect) is painted with notions of Christian 
morality, foreign to his age and position. Thus 
Lady Macbeth describes him— 

Not without ambition, but without 
The illness should attend it. What thou wouldst, 


That Wouldst thou holily; wouldst not play false, 
And yet wouldst wrongly win. 


. Such a character may be respective, but it is 
not somarey fearful; and when his wife goes 
on to speak of — 


—That which rather thou dost fear to do 
Than wishest should be undone. 


she alludes, not to a defect of courage, but to a 





perception of the many consequences which 
render the action of uncertain issue, in relation 
to happiness: not vecia the vulgar fear of non- 
success, but an apprehension of the life of 
anxiety, disquiet, and dishonour here, and of 
wrath hereafter, as consequences of the act. 

The force of the imaginative part of Macbeth’s 
character is ever present in the author’s mind. 
He makes his hero indulge in metaphysical 
fancies :— 


This supernatural soliciting 
Cannot be ill—cannot be good, &c. 


Again, Macbeth says,— 
Present fears . 
Are less than horrible imaginings ; 
which is not the sentiment of a coward, but of 
one whose mind is more under the dominion of 
fancy than of fact. 

Thus placed in a state of oscillation, with a 
mind naturally susceptible of so many and such 
refined motives, doubt and hesitation are the 
natural consequences; but doubt is not fear. 
Shakspeare has represented his protagonist in 
a perfectly new position, running over the pro- 
babilities of the case before action: the necessity 
by which one crime leads to others, “‘ if the as- 
sassination could trammel up the consequences,” 
—the reactions of crime, ‘‘ we but teach bloody 
instructions,” — its breach of hospitality (the 
great virtue of barbarians), “first, as I am his 
kinsman and his subject—then as his host”— 
the effects of Duncan’s pious memory, “ that his 
virtues will plead like angels,’’—and, lastly, the 
just conclusion, “I have no spur to prick the 
sides of my intent, but only vaulting ambition.” 

If all this imply fear, then is fear no other than 
reasonable caution, that prudence which keeps 
the boldest out of unnecessary dangers. When, 
however, the deed is done, there is no longer place 
for such reflections, and Macbeth’s character 
(conformably to the lessons of fact) changes ; he 
becomes daring, reckless, impetuous,—suscepti- 
ble indeed of his old impressions, but, however 
disturbed by them, never yielding #6 their influ- 
ence, or becoming unmanned in the moment of 
action—except in the banquet scene, where he 
is evidently delirious, or bordering on delirium. 
The character of Richard, on the contrary, as it 
is depicted by Shakspeare, might be adopted as 
the type of the muscular temperament, existin 
in combination with considerable intellectua 
power. He is not influenced in turn by contra- 
dictory motives,—because his organization is not 
susceptible of their influence : and, if doubts are 
suggested from without, they have no power of 
fixing his attention. Mr. Whately finely re- 
marks, that Richard never thinks of behaving 
like a man, or is proud of doing so, for he can- 
not behave otherwise. But is this a proof of 
courage? no, but of temperamental hardness, of 
incapability to form an image of danger, or at 
least to dwell upon it. Such a man cannot 
“sage with doubt nor shake with fear.” He 
has therefore neither doubts nor fears to master ; 
he has not two natures to contend with, two sets 
of feelings and habits of mind to discipline ; he 
is of the true bull-dog breed; and if he obeys 
his single disposition, undisturbed by calculations 
of consequence, that is no disparagement to the 
courage of Macbeth, who preserves his military 
character unstained amidst an accumulation of 
ideal horrors that might have unmanned the 
bravest. 

This single error excepted, Mr. Whately’s 
analysis of the two characters is masterly; and 
he has placed in the highest relief the poetic 
merit of the two conceptions, Like all true 
criticism, the author's remarks are eminently 
suggestive, forcing the reader to thoughts of a 
higher and more metaphysical order, than those 
directly belonging to his subject; and we recom- 
mend the little volume to al rary artists, who 
would make their employment more than a trade. 
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Section I. ylor & Walton. 


In these days of profession, it is rare to meet 
with a work in which performance exceeds pro- 
mise, and the value of the contents surpasses the 
expectations raised by the title-page: yet such 
merit belongs to the one now before us. As a 
Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the 
study of classical antiquity which we possess in 
our language, but will also tend to develope, and 
serve to guide that refined taste, which it is the 
great object of classical studies to produce. The 
authors have not been content with supplying 
information, they have superadded the means of 
turning that information to advantage; they 
have not merely explained facts, but suggested 
the object and purpose of these facts, keeping 
constantly in view that the true end of study is 
not to load the memory with words, but to store 
the mind with principles. 

Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the 
students of ancient literature, it will be of scarcely 
less service to the students of ancient art; for the 
illustrations have been selected with care and 
judgment. This is high praise, but it would be 
easy to justify it by a reference to the work itself. 
Unfortunately, the best papers, though of great 
value, are not likely to interest the general reader; 
and the less likely in proportion to their critical 
value. We must, therefore, confine ourselves to 
some few extracts which admit of illustration ; 
and, fortunately, the publishers have obligingly 
placed the illustrative woodcuts at our Fi 

#gis, as every schoolboy knows, signifies a 
goat-skin, but is specially applied to the skin of 
that goat by which Jupiter was suckled, and 
thence to the shield covered by that skin, and 
bossed with the head of the Gorgon. But it is 
not generally known that the A‘gis, or skin, was 
worn without the shield, a circumstance which 
is thus elucidated by our authors :— . 











“The skins of various quadrupeds having been 
used by the most ancient inhabitants of Greece for 
clothing and defence, we cannot wonder that the 
goat-skin was employed in the same manner; and 
the particular application of it, which we have now 
to consider, will be understood from the fact that the 
heavy shields of the ancient Greeks were in part 
supported by a belt or strap passing over the right 
shoulder, and, when not elevated with the shield, 
descending transversely to the left hip. In order 
that a goat-skin might serve this purpose, two of its 


lage we ceehly bo tied over en ane 
of the b r extremity to 
the indlidtot the dhield. In combat left arm 


would be passed under the hide, and would raise it 
together with the shield,as is shown in a marble 
statue of Minerva, preserved in the museum at Naples, 
which, from its style of art, may be reckoned among 
the most ancient in existence.” 
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In the pt descriptions of battles we com- 
monly find the expyession “to whirl,” instead of 
**to throw” the spear; and mention is made of 
an Amentum, or thong, though no explanation is 
given of its use or effect in casting the lance. 

“In the annexed figure, taken from Sir W. Ha- 
milton’s Etruscan Vases, the amentum seems to be 
attached to the spear at the centre of gravity, a little 
above the middle.” 











From the figure, which here supplies the best 


* comment, it is probable that the amentum was 


used to give the lance or javelin a certain degree 
of rotation, so as to increase the steadiness and 
directness of its flight. It may be remembered 
that Wilson, in his account of the Pelew islanders, 
mentions their custom of poising and twirling 
their spears before they launched them against 
their enemies; and in some parts of the north 
and west of Europe, a loose string, not unlike the 
amentum, is frequently used with throwing-sticks. 

The Amphora, or double-handled jar, is the 
vessel of capacity most frequently mentioned by 
ancient writers; it helps to explain many’ pas- 
sages in the classics, to know that they termi- 
nated in a point, though intended to stand 
upright, and, consequently, that they must have 


*been let into a stand oi hole in the ground, or 


reclined against the wall. 

“The most common use of the amphora, both 
among the Greeks and Romans, was for keeping 
wine. The cork was covered with pitch or gypsum, 
and (among the Romans) a label was attached to the 
amphora, inscribed with the names of the consuls 
under whom it was filled. The following cut repre- 
sents the mode of filling the amphora from a wine 
cart, and is taken from a painting on the wall of a 
house at Pompeii. 





The amphora was also used for keeping oil, honey, 
and molten gold, A remarkable discovery made at 


Salona, in 1825, proves that am were used as 
coffins. They Were divided in half in the direetion 
of the length in order to receive the remains, and the 
two halves were put together again, and buried in the 
ground ; they were found containing skeletons.” 

The article on altars is particularly valuable, 
and incidentally contains much information re- 
specting the symbolic character of ancient mytho- 
logy. As an example of the greater accuracy 
with which illustrations explain minute details, 
we may notice in the accompanying cut, the 
mode in which the wreath of verbena was sus- 
pended, and the force of the Vitruvian rule, that 
altars should not conceal the statues of the deities 
in honour of whom they were erected. 

“Of the application of this rule we have an ex- 
ample in a medallion on the Arch of Constantine at 
Rome. See the annexed woodcut. 
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We see here Apollo with some of his attributes, viz. 
the stag, the tripod, the cithara and plectrum. The 
altar is about half as high as the pedestal of the statue, 
| placed immediately in front of it, and adorned with 
| a wreath of verbena. The statue stands in a grove 
of laurel. One of the sacrificers, probably the Em- 
peror Trajan, appears to be taking an oath, which he 
expresses by lifting up his right hand and touching 
the altar with his spear. This sculpture also shows 
the appearance of the tripods, which were frequently 
used instead of altars.” 

Armlets, or bracelets, the favourite ornaments 
| of the ladies of antiquity, were worn by the 
Orientals of both sexes, a custom which has been 
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continued successive generations to the 
present day. the bracelets of the Greeks 
and Romans, unlike those of the Persians and 
other Eastern nations, were esteemed as much 
for their elegance and workmanship as the value 
of the material. 

“The armilla was, in fact, either a thin plate of 
metal, or a wire of considerable thickness; and, 
although sometimes a complete ring, it was much 
more frequently made without having its ends joined ; 
it was then curved, so as to require, when put on, to 
be slightly expanded by having its ends drawn apart 
from one another; and, according to its length, it 
went once, twice, or thrice round the arm, or even a 
greater number of times, When it made several 
turns, it assumed the form so clearly defined by 
Homer in the expression ‘ twisted spirals’; a form 
illustrated by numerous armille of gold and bronze 
in our collections of antiques, and exhibited very fre- 
quently on the Greek painted vases, See the annexed 
woodcut, from Sir William Hamilton’s great work, 
vol. ii. pl. 35.” 
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Nowhere was the luxury and magnificence of 
the Romans more ostentatiously displayed than 
in their baths, which were often such extensive 
buildings as to deserve the names of palaces. 
That attached to the Roman villa at Bignor, in 
Sussex, — to have been equal in extent to 
a wing of the principal edifice; and the hypo- 
caust, or oe apparatus, which is tolerably 
perfect, shows that a vapour bath was not less 
valued than the warm and cold baths. The an- 
nexed woodcut represents baths on a larger 
scale, and will give a general idea of the nature 
of such establishments. 
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Beginning at the left, we find (1) the Eleo- 
thesium, or room for depositing ents and 
anointing the bathers with oil; next (2) is the 
Jrigidarium, or room for cold bathing, which 
was also used as an apodyterium, or undressing 








room, when the cold bath was alone required, 
as was also (3) the tepidarium, or heated room, 
when the warm bath was preferred, The vapour 
bath room (4)—concamerata sudatio—was a 
large apartment, which those who visited could 
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enjoy for some of time, and have also the | 
easure of ing and conversation. From 
satirists, it would seem that poets frequently 


recited their verses in this apartment. In addi- 
tion to the heat derived from the hypocaust, the 
vapour-room was furnished with a species of 
stove called Laconicum (9), because it was much 
> the Lacedzmonians: these stoves: were 
generally furnished with an apparatus for in- 
creasing or diminishing the heat at pleasure. 
At the extreme right of the cut are (6, 7, and 8) 
the reservoirs for cold, tepid, and hot water. 
The hypocaust (10) diffi hot air through a 
species of cellar beneath the baths, and thus 
equably heated the tiles with which the baths 
were floored. This is the most perfect part of 
the remains at Bignor, a visit to which, we may 
add, would afford pleasure and profit to those 
classical students who cannot spare either time 
or money for a journey to Rome or Pompeii. 

The coverings of the feet worn by ancient 
nations were not very varied. Among the 
Egyptians the implements of manufacture used 
by the shoe-maker were ruder and fewer than 
in most other trades—(see Atheneum for 1837, 
p- 535). The Romans, however, paid more 
attention to these articles of dress. 

“ As most commonly worn, they probably did not 
much differ from our shoes, and are exemplified in a 
painting at Herculaneum, which represents a female 
wearing bracelets, a wreath of ivy, and a panther’s 
skin, while she is in the attitude of dancing and play- 
ing on the cymbals, Her shoes are yellow, illustrat- 
ing the fact that they were worn of various colours, 
especially by females. The shoe-ties are likewise 
yellow. These shoes appear light and thin, corre- 
sponding to the dress and attitude of the wearer. On 





the other hand, a marble foot in the British Museum 
exhibits the form of a man’s shoe. Both the sole 
and the upper leather are thick and strong. The 
toes are uncovered, and a thong passes between the 
great and the second toe as in a sandal.” 





Some of the Candelabra of the Romans may 


rank among works of art, and have furnished ; 


hints to modern manufacturers. 


“The one on the left hand is also a representation | ladies of rank, bearing on their : 
of a candelabrum found in the same city (Mus, Borb, | or flat circular baskets, which contained the salt 





vi, pl. 61), and is meade with a sliding shaft, by which 
the light might be raised or lowered at pleasure. 

















“ There was another kind of candelabrum, entirel 
different from those which have been described, whic 
did not stand upon the ground, but was placed upon 
the table. These candelabra usually consist of pillars, 
from the capitals of which several lamps hang down, 
or of trees, from whose branches lamps also are sus- 
pended. The following woodcut represents a very 
elegant candelabrum of this kind, found in Pompeii. 
The original, including the stand, is three feet high. 
The pillar is not placed in the centre, but at one end 
of the plinth, which is the case in almost every can- 
delabrum of this description yet found. The plinth 
is inlaid in imitation of a-vine, the leaves of which 
are of silver, the stem and fruit of bright bronze. On 
one side is an altar with wood and fire upon it ; and 
on the other a Bacchus riding-on a tiger.” 








We add another representatign of a candela- 
brum, approached by two Canephore, or young 
heads the Canea, 


cake, the chaplet of flowers, the knife used to 
slay the victim, and the frankincense used in 
sacrifices. 
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The attitude of the figures, one hand holding 
the basket and the other slightly raising the 
tunic, was a favourite with ancient artists. 

The rolls which the Romans used instead of 
books, and from whence we have derived our 
word “volume” (volumen, from volvere, ‘ to 
roll,”) were kept in boxes called Capse, of which 
we have the following description :— 

“These boxes were usually made of beech-wood, 
and were of a cylindrical form. There is no doubt 
respecting their form, since they are often placed by 
the side of statues dressed in the toga. e follow- 
ing woodcut, which represents an open capsa with six 
rolls of books in it, is from a painting at Pompeii. 
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There does not appear to have been any difference 
between the capsa and the scrinium, except that the 
latter word was usually applied to those boxes which 
held a considerable number of rolls.” 

The Carchesium, or drinking cup, used by the 
Greeks, was always highly valued: one is said 
to have been the present given by Jupiter to 
Alcmena. 

“Tt was slightly contracted in the middle, and its 
two handles extended from the top to the bottom. 
It was much employed in libations of blood, wine, 
milk, and honey. The annexed woodcut represents 
a magnificent carchesium, which was presented b 
Charles the Simple to the Abbey of St. Denys. It 
was cut out of a single agate, and richly engraved 
with representations of bacchanalian subjects. It 
held considerably more than a pint, and its handles 
were so large as easily to admit a man’s hand.” 





Among the Greeks and Romans the Cathedre, 
or soft seats, were almost exclusively appro- 
priated by the ladies; it was not until compara- 
tively a recent age that the term was applied to 
the ornamented chairs or pulpits from which 
lectures were read, 

“The cathedre were, no doubt, of various forms 
and sizes ; but they usually appear to have had backs 








to them, as is the case in the one represented in thé 
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annexed woodcut, which is taken from Sir William 
Hamilton’s work on Greek vases. On the cathedra 
is seated a bride, who is being fanned by a female 
slave with a fan made of peacock’s feathers. 





Women were also accustomed to be carried abroad 
in these cathedre instead of in lectice, which prac- 
tice was sometimes adopted by effeminate persons of 
the other sex.” 

The account of the ancient chariots is one of 
the best articles in the book. So difficult is it 
to understand their nature from a mere verbal 
description, that students generally confess that 
the allusions to the heroic chariots are among 
the difficulties they encounter in the Iliad. 
They cannot comprehend the ease with which ! 
the warriors are represented as stepping in and | 
out; the encounters between heroes on foot an 
charioteers, when the description implies that 








they were nearly on a level. The whole is ex- 





The observances at the Roman Cena, or 
supper, are among the most interesting to the 
general reader, from the explanation they afford 
of some particulars in the account of the Last 
Supper given by the Evangelists, (and which, 
we may remark, have been neglected by most 
painters of that event,) such as “ the favoured 
disciple leaning on the bosom of Jesus.” We 
shall make rather a longer quotation than usual. 

“The Greeks and Romans were accustomed, in 
later times, to recline at their meals; though this 
practice could not have been of great antiquity in 
Greece, since Homer never describes persons as re- 
clining, but always as sitting, at their meals. Isidore 
of Seville also attributes the same practice to the 
ancient Romans. Even in the time of the early 
Roman emperors, children in families of the highest 
rank used to si¢ together at an inferior table, while 
their fathers and elders reclined on couches at the 
upper part of the room. Roman ladies continued 
the practice of sitting at table, even after the recum- 
bent position had become common with the other 
sex. It appears to have been considered more decent, 
and more agreeable to the severity and purity of 
ancient manners, for women to sit, more especially if 
many persons were present. But on the other hand 
we find cases of women reclining, where there was 
conceived to be nothing bold or indelicate in their 





posture. In some of the bas-reliefs, representing the 


plained by a glance at the accompanying wood- 
cut, which shows the chariots open at the back, 
hung low, and unfurnished with springs. We 
extract some other particulars, important to clas- 
sical students. 

“The horses were commonly harnessed in a qua- 
driga after the manner already represented, the two 
strongest horses being placed under the yoke, and 
the two others fastened on each side by means of 
ropes. This is implied in the use of the epithets 
‘roped steed,” for a horse so attached. The two ex- 
terior horses’ were further distinguished from one 
another as the right and the left trace-horse. Ina 
chariot race described by Sophocles, the driver, aiming 
to pass the which is on his left hand, restrains 
the nearest horse and gives the reins to that which 
was furthest from it, viz. the horse in traces on the 
right hand. In the splendid triumph of Augustus 
after the battle of Actium, the trace-horses of his car 
were ridden by two of his young relations. Tiberius 
rode, as Suetonius relates, ‘ on the left roped horse,’ 
and Marcellus ‘on the right.’ As the works of an- 
cient art, especially fictile vases, abound in represen- 
tations of quadrigze, numerous instances may be ob- 
served, in which the two middle horses are yoked 
together as in a biga: and, as the two lateral ones 
have collars equally with the yoke-horses, we may 
presume that from the top of these proceeded the 
ropes which were tied to the rim of the car, and by 
which the trace-horses assisted to draw it. The first 
figure in the annexed woodcut is the chariot of Au- 
Tora, as painted on a vase found at Canosa. The 
reins of the two middle horses pass through rings at 
the extremities of the yoke. All the particulars 
which have been mentioned are still more distinctly 
seen in the second figure, taken from a terra-cotta 
at Vienna. It represents a chariot overthrown in 
passing the goal at the circus. ‘The charioteer having 
fallen backwards, the pole and yoke are thrown up- 
wards into the air; the two trace-horses have fallen 
on their knees, and the two yoke-horses are prancing 
on their hind legs.” 
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visit of Bacchus to Icarus, Erigone, instead of sitting 
on the couch, reclines upon it in the bosom of her 
father. In Juvenal a bride reclines at the marriage 
supper on the bosom of her husband ; which is illus- 
trated by the following woodcut, taken from Mont- 




















It seems intended to represent a scene of perfect 
matrimonial felicity. ‘The husband and wife recline 
on a sofa of rich materials. A three-legged table is 
spread with viands before them. Their two sons are 
in front of the sofa, one of them sitting, in the manner 
above described, on a low stool, and playing with the 
dog. Several females and a boy are performing a 
piece of music for the entertainment of the married 
pair. Before lying down, the shoes or sandals were 


taken off, and this was commonly done by the atten- 
dants. In all the ancient paintings and bas-relief 
illustrative of this subject, we see the guests reclining 
with naked feet ; and in those of them which contain 
the favourite subject of the visit of Bacchus to Icarus, 
we observe a faun performing for Bacchus this office, 
The following woodcut, taken from a terra cotta in 
the British Museum, representing this subject, both 
shows the naked feet of Icarus, who has partly raised 
himself from his couch to welcome his guest, and 
also that Bacchus has one of his feet already naked, 
whilst the faun is in the act of removing the shoe 
from the other.” 
{ AM 
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Many representations of the Asilla, or yoke 
used for carrying burthens on the shoulders, are 
to be found on the Egyptian Monuments—(see 
Atheneum for 1837, pp. 513, 514, and 534): 
one of the Egyptian yokes found at Thebes is 
now in the British Museum. 

“ We also find this instrument displayed in works 
of Grecian ‘art. A small bronze lamp found at Stabie 
(see the annexed woodcut) represents a boy carrying 
two baskets suspended from a pole which rests upon 
his right shoulder. The two other representations 
here introduced, though of a fanciful or ludicrous 
character, show by that very circumstance how fami- 
liar the ancients must have been with the use of this 
piece of furniture. The first is from a beautiful sar- 
donyx in the Florentine museum: it represents a 
grasshopper carrying two baskets suspended each by 
three cords from the extremity of the yoke, and skil- 
fully imitates the action of a man who is proceeding 
on a journey. The other is from a Greek painted 
vase (Sir W. Hamilton’s Vases, ii. 40), and under 
the disguise of a satyr, shows the mode in which 
lambs and other viands were sometimes carried in 
preparing for a sacrifice to Bacchus. In the collec- 
tion of antique gems at Berlin there are no less than 
four representations of men carrying burthens in this 
manner.” . 
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We cannot conclude our notice of this work, 
without bestowing a word of praise on the 
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articles relating to the Roman Constitution 
and Laws; they contain a condensed and ac- 
curate summary of the information which has 
been collected on these subjects by the most 
eminent scholars and jurists, and they are written 
with that high tone of moral feeling which is 
most required, and which unfortunately is most 
deficient in discussions relating to politics and 
legislation. 





Greville, or a Season in Paris. By Mrs. Gore. 


3 vols. Colburn. 


Tuousn Mrs. Gore cannot support the inces- 
sant strain of her authorship so as to be always 
lively, she is always fluent; when her hand is 
the weariest, it can throw off bold lines and 
graphic touches enough to remind the world 
that carelessness does not always imply power- 
lessness. Yet there is less brilliancy and force 
in this tale devoted to the French capital than 
we should have expected from one who had so 
long resided there, and knew its ways so well. 
Paris is eminently fitted to be the scene of a 
tale of modern society ; its contrasts between 
life and life, between circle and circle, lie closer 
together, than in this great Babylon of ours. 
Any onewho is current in the world, may step 
from a Carlist into a doctrinaire atmosphere : 
from the salon where lingers the last echo of 
Bonapartism, to the freshest diplomatic hot- 
bed, where the interests and ambitions of the 
hour are fermenting—as easily, and almost as 
rapidly, as he may exchange the court of the 
Louvre and the age of Louis Quatorze, for the 
aisle of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois, and the Mas- 





sacre of St. Bartholomew—passing in the few 
yards between the two buildings, a third histo- 
rical period in the spot where the July heroes 
were buried! Such a chequered prospect, lying 
in so small a compass, might have been wrought | 
into a picture of far brighter gag than Mrs. | 
Gore has troubled herself todo. In her first | 
volume, she takes a shy, reserved nobleman, 
whose youth has been over-shadowed by ma- 
ternal domination, and plants him in the midst 
of the gentle and high-bred but narrow circles 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, beside the tapes- 
try-frame and the causeuse of a young beauty 
married to an old nobleman, as the fashion 
was,—and happy in her marriage, as the fashion 
was not. That young married beauty has a 
sister, unmarried and lovelier than herself— 
hence surprises, entanglements, misunderstand- 
ings ensue, in the most natural fashion. Such is 
Mrs, Gore’s first glimpse of Paris. Before we 
come to glimpse the second, Greville is subjected 
to a terrible shock: introduced into the know- 
ledge of a secret, dark enough to overcloud the 
hopes of even a Hercules in moral fibre. He 
travels in Egypt, to fly from himself,—yet, some- 
how, in spite of his Vahig broken off all con- 
nexion with the fair ones of the Faubourg, he 
is found in Paris again at the commencement 
of the third volume—desponding, prematurely 
aged, and nervously unwilling to be seen in 
society. Of this state of retreat and exhaustion, 
Mrs. Gore adroitly avails herself. A — de 
place is resolved to console him against his will, 
after the fashion of the Princess of Ceylon in the 
Adelphi melodrama, who, when her lover was 
forced from her arms to torture and imprison- 
ment, was counselled by her confidante to “ wipe 
her eyes, forget her cares, and see the Royal 
Elephant eat his supper.” On a like principle 
Lord Greville is led the round of the sights, 
shops, and theatres of Paris, till the proper 
moment, when he is again to fall in the way of 
his estranged friends, and, together with such a 
re-union, to receive the further solace of learn- 
ing that the terror which had crushed him to 





the earth, was, after all, a mistake, and that he 


really was not——Let our readers look for them- 
selves, and fill the blank. 


Though the novel, as a whole, is somewhat 
insipid and colourless, we still find in its pages 
a few hits against the English who would not be 
French, or the French who would be English, in 
Mrs. Gore's best and sharpest manner,—a few 
scraps of speculation worthy of being set in a 
richer and more highly-finished frame. But to 
collect and string these together is here impos- 
sible. And, as we are at this very moment in 
the midst of the carnival weeks, when the whole 
dancing population of Paris is “on the floor,”’ 
perhaps a peep at one of the masked balls of 
the Opera—true, as far as it goes,—may not be 
unseasonable, by way of appendix to our notice 
to ‘ Greville, or a Season in Paris’ :— 

“ The influence attributed to the power of mystery 
by that great authority whom it is no longer profane 
to quote,—the man of genius of to-day, who, twenty 
years ago, was only a successful mountebank,— is no- 
where more curiously exemplified than in the bal de 
Vopéra, —a mob of three thousand disreputable peo- 
ple, into which a couple of hundred decent persons 
rashly adventure, attracted by the ‘puissance incom- 
mensurable de Vinconnu!’ So important, indeed, is 
the affluence of foreigners annually collected by the 
far-famed and ill-famed national diversion, that the 
good city of Paris, howbeit powerfully convinced of 
its evil influence upon public morals, lacks virtue to 
decree the suppression of a force of such unquestien- 
able cumulation to its strong boxes. The dissolute 
scenes which disgraced the days of the regent Duke 
of Orleans are accordingly revived at the opera, 
under the decent dynasty of his great-grandson. Of 
masquerades, as originally imagined, the charm pro- 
bably consisted in the assumption of a part as remote 
as possible from the position of the masquer, and the 
skill with which the assumption was maintained. At 
the bal de Vopéra the men retain their ordinary dress 
and deportment ; while the women assume a costume, 
the merit of which, in each, consists of being undis- 
tinguishable from the whole. A few of the less reput- 
able frequenters of the balls, figure in tawdry fancy 
dresses ; but the mass, which constitutes its attraction, 
is composed of females in black dominoes, with close 
black hoods covering a close black mask, leaving not 
a vestige of face or figure to be guessed at, and im- 
parting a mysterious sameness to the assemblage. 
Hence the piquant blunders of the scene ;—hence, 
the facility of addressing reproaches or pleasantries 
to persons whose ear is elsewhere unapproachable. 
The difficulty of distinguishing and detecting even 
the most familiar form when arrayed with the real 
intention of remaining undiscovered, is a thing which 
only experience renders credible. Lady Louisa 
Clare, whose object in visiting a masked ba]l was the 
gratification of feminine curiosity, prepared for the 
hazardous expedition with the highest glee. As 
Greville and her brother followed her to the carriage, 
they could scarcely resist a smile at the absurd trans- 
formation of one of the prettiest women in London 
into a frightful familiar of the Inquisition ; and even 
her own high spirits were almost daunted when she 
surveyed her new self in the glass. Having purposely 
delayed their departure till long after midnight, the 
avenues of the theatre were unencumbered on their 
tardy arrival; and they passed on, as if for one of 
the usual representations of the opera.—‘ Better not 
attempt the foyer /"—whispered Greville, between 
whom and Lord St, George the adventurous lady was 
closely escorted._t Oh, yes, pray let us see all!’ 
cried Lady Louisa, And a moment afterwards, they 
were involved in a stream of people, with whom no 
possible contingency but the mélée of a bal masqué 
could have brought a gentlewoman into contact. 
For a moment, Lady Louisa was diverted by the 
oddity of the scene,—the discrepancy of natural 
voices, issuing from a disguise so unnatural; or the 
still more curious effect of assumed voices, bewilder- 
ing, with the most familiar questions, persons wholly 
unfamiliar with the identity of the questioner, But 
in another minute, the press of the coarse unman- 
nerly throng by which she was elbowed, grew in- 
supportable, and the effluvia of so hateful a crowd 
overpowering. Even under her mask, she blushed 
to find herself insolently examined by the audacious 





eyes of libertines. She felt ashamed of herself,—she 
saw that she was completely out of place—‘ For 
Heaven's sake get me away!” said she, whispering to 
her companions.—‘ Impossible! You must proceed 
with the stream, and we will push our way out at the 
next turn,’ replied her brother, greatly annoyed. 
But these words, by pointing them out as English, 
drew down upon Lady Louisa a shower of the familiar 
pleasantries peculiar to the spot; which to resent, is 
to augment a th d fold the evil. It was not 
without difficulty, or being terrified almost to tears, 
that Lady Louisa found herself at length enabled to 
breathe, in an upper box to which she was anxiously 
removed by her cavaliers.—‘* Another time you will 
believe me, Lou!’ said Lord St. George. * This is 
no place for a lady,—no place at least for an Eng- 
lishwoman. You have no debts of vengeance to pay 
off, like most of those you see chattering so busily 
around us; nothing, in short, to excuse the freedoms 
of the scene, or invest it with interest. But look 
down.—The galoppe is beginning!"—A glance at 
the wild train of gallopers, shouting their frenzied 
way round the vast area of the theatre, which, in 
spite of the innumerable lustres and lights gleaming 
in every direction, could scarcely be descried through 
the misty atmosphere produced by intermingling 
dust and heat, sufficed to complete the consternation 
of Lady Louisa. To retreat was, however, impossible, 
The carriage was gone, the lobbies were encumbered. 
There was no alternative but to remain quiet and re- 
pentant in her box.—‘I can only excuse myself,’ 
said she to Lord Greville, ‘ for having neglected your 
good advice, by assuring you that the Dronelys, the 
Carmichaels, and a hundred others equally prudish 
and decorous, acknowledged to me their having 
visited the bal masqué !°—* Just as you have visited 
it yourself,’ replied Greville,—‘ by mistake !"—* Led 
by the fatal curiosity, bequeathed by mother Eve to 
her granddaughters,’ cried Lord St. George.—* And 
mischievously stimulated by her grandsons,’—added 
his sister. ‘Should I have persisted, think you, in 
coming here to-night in spite of Lord Greville’s sage 
prognostications, but for overhearing all you were 
saying on the subject last night at the Embassy to 
Madame de St. Pierre ?’—* I certainly tried to per 
suade the pretty Duchess to make a party,’ said he, 
* because it is a portion of the vocation of lionism to 
glide, once in the season, unperceived, into the bal de 
Uopéra. Such adventures are congenial toa French- 
woman. She knows how to get both in and out of 
them, without getting either into a fright ora scrape. 
—Mind, I don’t reproach you, Lou, with your alarm 
just now!—I should haye been sorry to find you a 
jot less terrified; but the decency of an English- 
woman's nature is precisely what disqualifies her for 
running the gauntlet of a bal masqué!*” 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Adventures of Susan Hopley; or Circumstantial 
Evidence, 3 vols—If we were to judge this book 
upon “circumstantial evidence,” it is possible that 
we might be induced to give a decision in the interest 
of its author. There arise out of its pages frequent 
presumptions in favour of his talent: but the writer's 
case, as regards the novel itself, is incomplete; and 
the canon of Criticism differs from the rule of 
criminal law in this, that, where there are doubts, 
the benefit of them must be given, not to the author, 
but to the cause of literature. ‘To the frequenter of 
the circulating library, this book will, nevertheless, 
be a welcome one. Crowded scenes and bustling 
actors, and a rapid succession of incidents,—whose 
movement is not restraine@ by any calculations on 
the part of the author as to their probability—keep 
up that sort of easy excitement which the confirmed 
novel-reader so much loves, There is a dashing dis- 
regard of the old consecrated unities, highly favour- 
able to the author's go-akead-ism, as the Americans 
call it:—and in their place, he has set up a quasi 
unity of his own. Over and over again, in the 
course of these volumes, does he make a fresh start, 
from some point so remote from his previous course, 
and with such an entire change of actors, as to create 
an impression that he is actually commencing de novo. 
It is wonderful with what supreme and unhesi- 
tating ease, disregarding all obstacles, moral and 
natural, he ties together the threads of his story, and 
establishes rendezvous whereat his dramatis 





are made to meet. At the precise moment when 
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their cross-ways on to the high road of the tale, the 
old original actors are sure to be passing by :—and 
thus, a unity is obtained made up of disunities, and 
better than all the old ones, as it includes variety. 
A pleasant faith in the author’s omnipotence springs 
up as we go along, which makes travelling with him 
a sort of luxurious indolence, The trials and dangers 
through which he conducts the personages of his 
story excite us, but give us no alarm whatever, 
because we are assured that they will all_we know 
not, and indeed care not, how—but they will all come 
right at the next turning. The agreeable result of 
this, by the time the novel-reader reaches the third 


- volume, will be a pleasant trance-like state of mind, 


in, which he may have a sort of dreamy conviction 
that the world is a peopled world, and that there is 
certainly movement in it beyond that which these 
actors create :—but that, across and in spite of its 
jostling crowds, they are all tending towards each 
other, by a species of Rosicrucianism, and that the 
action of life, and all itsinterests, rest mainly on their 
shoulders. We have a lawyer, of the name of Olli- 
phant, to whom every body who wishes to consult a 
lawyer, no matter for what, inevitably goes ; and it 
is astonishing what numberless secrets he, in conse- 
quence, manages to pick up, all of which throw light 
on one another. And we have a servant Susan, a 
simple creature, but whose simplicity serves her 
better than ever cunning did its possessor. She is a 
sort of Jeannie Deans in her qualities,—but with 
attributes which if Jeannie had enjoyed, she need 
never have wandered all the way to London, to save 
the life of her sister. Quiet as a quaker, Susan can 
defeat a plot, or unravel a difficulty, by merely 
looking at it. It is a part of our author’s amusement 
to set up nine-pins, for Susan to knock down. Through 
all the intricacies of the story, she winds her way, 
with preternatural ease—the Dea Vindex, who unties 
allits knots. We need scarcely say that so skilful a 
caterer for the taste of the times, as our author, has 
not failed to avail himself of the melo-dramatic 
elements which the prison and the scaffold supply : 
though it is but justice to add, that his materials of 
this kind have not the foul and immoral taint, that 
savours the ruffianism of some of his predecessors. 
Nevertheless, ruffians abound in his pages; but they, 
and their schemes, have no chance against Susan. 
In addition to the case of circumstantial evidence 
which forms the main plot—if any can be called the 
main plot,—the author, partial to the manufacture, 
gets up three or four more, in the course of the 
volumes, to divide their interest and complicate their 
action. No matter—we care not if he got up a dozen, 
80 long as we have Susan Hopley by our side. 

The Thirst for Gold, by Hannah D. Burdon, 
3 vols.—This is by no means the best of Miss Bur- 
don’s novels: acertain aimlessness in the conduct of 
the story, deprives it of that coherence and climax, 
which is necessary for the production of effect. The 
time is the close of the last century—thescene Switzer- 
land, in anticipation of and while suffering under a 
Frenchinvasion—the persons, Michael Graaf, the far- 
seeing but double-minded and criminal Treasurer of 
Lucerne, from whose “ thirst for gold” springs all the 
mischief of the book—Father Paul, the mysterious 
possessor of the secrets of the Treasurer's past life, 
and consequently the agent counteracting all his 
nefarious schemes—Aloys Reding, the celebrated 
Swiss leader, brother to Michael Graaf’s deceased 
wife—Hans Brunk, a Lucerne tailor, the Harvey 
Birch of the tale, though more cowardly and less 
keen-witted than the “Spy” of Cooper’s novel— 
Farmer Carl Staffer, the distasteful suitor of pretty 
Justine Weber, the heroine—and Walther Stanz, 
her devoted bachelor and accepted lover, the latter a 
tolerably bold and gallant hero, as times go. The 
disposition of these not very original personages is, 
as we have said, not felicitous ; though power is not 
wanting to some of the scenes and descriptions. 

The Schoolfellows, or a By-way to Fame, by Richard 
Johns, Esq., 3 vols——For motto, Mr. Johns might 
have taken the striking stanza from Moore’s Monody 
on Sheridan :— 

In the woods of the North there are insects that prey 
On the brain of the elk, to his very last sigh: 

O Genius! thy patrons, more cruel than they, 

First feed on thy brains, and then leave thee to die ! 

Our quotation, in conjunction with the title, will 
reveal to all who can take a hint, the master idea of 


this painful novel. One of the schoolfellows is rich 
and idle, wishing to be distinguished, without having 
intellect or application,—the other a poor scholar, 
ambitious, gifted, and sensitive. The former becomes 
of the secret of the latter's ignominious 

birth, which the genius is morbidly afraid of being 
bruited abroad. Argal (as the Grave-Digger in 
Hamlet hath it), a bargain is struck between them 
—Manning is so entangled in Mandeville’s toils, that 
he has no choice but to waste the best years of his 
youth and to destroy the hopes of all to whom 
it had promised brightly,—by exhausting himself 
in scholastic, literary and political exertions, of 
which the ungenerous purchaser carries off the 
honours, It is but natural that the hatred between 
two men thus circumstanced should be as deadly 
as the real nature of their connexion was secret ; but 
our author has put a yet stronger wedge between 
them than the one driven by such a mutually irri- 
tating compact. He has made them rivals in love. 
The fault of the book is a gratuitous determination 
on the part of its contriver to harass the reader. It 
is not enough that Manning should be victimized 
in those years when youth aspires to fortune; his 
life is rendered additionally wretched, by the 
moody and visionary sadness of his mother—by the 
gross exactions and the criminal practices of the man 
whose relationship to him is the curse of his life. 
The close of the legend, too, is gratuitously weak 
and improbable ; many better ways of emancipating 
the true schoolfellow, and placing him in the high- 
way to fame, while the false one was unmasked and 
thrust into the outer darkness of disgrace, might 
have been found than the one employed by Mr. 
Johns. He is but half a master of his craft, who 
cannot untie knots as cunningly as he has tied them. 
An Essay on a Congress of Nations, for the Ad- 
justment of International Disputes without an Appeal 
to Arms, by W. Ladd.—The American Peace Society 
having resolved to publish the five best essays sent 
in, to compete for a prize offered by two gentlemen 
of New York, directed Mr. Ladd to select from the 
rejected essays all the matter worth preserving, and 
publish it as a sixth essay. We have more than 
once remarked, that prize dissertations rarely accom- 
plish the objects intended by those who offer the 
rewards, and the present example is scarcely an ex- 
ception to the rule. But there are in Mr. Ladd’s 
Appendix some state-papers little if at all known in 
this country, which must afford gratification to all 
lovers of their kind. The Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts has the honour of being the first civilized 
state in which war has been solemnly stigmatized by 
a public act of the legislature.—* Resolved, That 
offensive war is incompatible with the true spirit of 
Christianity. Resolved, That the great importance 
of the subject renders it the duty of all civilized 
communities to unite in the adoption of any practi- 
cable plan, calculated to effect so noble an object as 
the abolition of war, and the preservation of peace 
among the nations of the earth. Resolved, That the 
institution of a Congress of Nations for the purpose 
of framing a code of international law, and establish- 
ing a high court of arbitration for the settlement of 
controversies between nations, is a scheme worthy of 
the careful attention and consideration of all en- 
lightened governments. Resolved, That His Ex- 
cellency the Governor of this Commonwealth be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolves, with 
the accompanying report, to the President of the 
United States, and to the Executive of each of the 
States, to be communicated to their respective Legis- 
latures, inviting their co-operation in the proposed 
object.—House of Representatives, April 25, 1838. 
Passed.”—The subject has also been submitted to 
a committee of Congress, which has presented an 
elaborate report on the subject. It would be a su- 
perfluous task to criticize a document which is itself 
a criticism, but its conclusion is so suggestive that 
we trust we shall perform an — service in 
presenting it to our readers.—“ Upon the whole, 
your Committee are of opinion that time is the best 
reformer in such things, and that any attempt to anti- 
cipate the natural. progress of events, by institutions 
arbitrarily adopted, would either be vain,orsomething 
worse than vain. They have endeavoured to show that 
the cause of peace is visibly gaining ground ; that man- 
kind arealready become, and will daily become more 





and more indisposed to sacrifice their comfortsand their 





business to the ambition of governments ; nay, that 
governments themselves, partaking of the spirit of 
the times, or dreading its effects, avoid, as much ‘as 
possible, those ruinous contests by which nations are 
rendered discontented, and rulers more dependent on 
them, just when suffering and poverty most dispose 
them to revolt. Instead of Congresses to put an 
end to war, generally on the foot of the statu quo ante 
bellum, there are Congresses to prevent a rupture, 
and piles of protocols attest that power, as was said 
of the Spartans after a memorable defeat, has lost 
much of its insolent and peremptory brevity of 
speech. The truth is, that every war hereafter will, 
by the social disorders that are likely to accompany 
or ta follow such an event, throw additional obsta- 
cles in the way of future ones. The sword will thus 
prove the surest guaranty of peace. Your committee, 
therefore, do not think the establishment of a per- 
manent international tribunal, under the present 
circumstances of the world, at all desirable; but 
they heartily concur with the memorialists in recom- 
mending a reference to a third power of all such con- 
troversies as can safely be confided to any tribunal 
unknown to the constitution of our own country. 
Such a practice will be followed by other powers, 
already inclined, as we have seen, to avoid war, and 
will soon grow up into the customary law of civilized 
nations. They conclude, therefore, by recommending 
to the memorialists to persevere in exerting what- 
ever influence they may possess over public opinion, 
to dispose it habitually to the accommodation of 
national differences without bloodshed.” 

Tales of a Grandmother, by Mrs. A. C. Carmichael. 
—Whether this be the Mrs. Carmichael, who some 
years ago wrote in defence of West India Slavery, we 
know not. The anti-abolitionist was prejudiced, un- 
philosophical, and sometimes out of temper: whereas 
the grandmother, who recalls her colonial experiences 
for the benefit of her young relations, is sensible and 


so graphically descriptive, that her book is one of - 


the most interesting additions recently made to the 
juvenile library. It is the story of,a reduced family 
struggling in a strange land against hard fortune and 
vicissitude ; and realizing the arithmetical fable of the 
ant, which for every six steps up the sandhill, falls 
back five and a half. By avoiding the indiscriminate 
prosperity usually showered in books upon the worthy 
and industrious, the grandmother has given something 
of truth to her descriptions, and strengthened her hold 
on the sympathies of the reader. 

The Hand-Book of Trade and Commerce.—Cuilibet 
in arte sua credendum, sayeth the proverb, and on 
the strength of its authority the volume before us 
might be deemed a useless book. Experience, how- 
ever, teaches a different lesson ; and it will be found 
that tradesmen and apprentices, like greater actors 
in life, have often performed their part without being 
hissed, though they have not studied a single “ length,” 
but trusted at every turn to the prompter Necessity 
for the appropriate word. We are content, there- 
fore, to receive with welcome all works that offer to 
any class of persons the information they specially 
require ; and can readily believe -that there are 
desks and counters to which the modicum of know- 
ledge, afforded by the volume before us, may prove 
acceptable. In making this remark, we refer rather 
to the design than the execution. The matter it 
contains is not well selected ; for though the sons of 
commerce have, unfortunately for them, too much 
to do with the law, there was no necessity for stuffing 
the pages with extracts from law dictionaries. Nay, 
for that very reason we should think that half these 
lawterms would be perfectly intelligible to the class. 
If, however, knowledge of the kind be deficient 
among the sons of commerce, the articles in question 
must be censured as meagre, and as not always cor- 
rect. The volume, however, will probably work its 
way through more than one edition ; and we recom- 
mend the publishers in the meantime to have the 
whole revised, excluding the superfluous and superfi- 
cial matter,to make room for more varied, solid, and 
elementary instruction, than is at present to be found 
in its The dictionary, more especially, affords 
a seal Einiion for the conveyance of sound prin- 
ciples, familiarly, but still scientifically, stated ; and 
in principles, few who figure in the world of practice 
are even moderately grounded. We would also 
press on the publishers, and all others whom it may 
concern, that the labour of elementary teaching re- 
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than elementary knowledge. To i 
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it scientifically is no degradation of the highest 

talents. On the other hand, to seek out talent and 
y for it liberally, is in the publisher, like honesty, 

and honesty in fact it is,) the very best policy in the 

long run. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—Early in February.—A Treatise on 
THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS, in which the accounts 
of that country by the best Arab writers from the 11th tothe 
15th centuries are examined, the systems of D’Anville and 
Rennell disptoved, and a new light thrown on the Geogra- 
phy and early history of Central Africa. It is also shown 
that the river Quorra has always occupied an eminent place 
in the systematic geography of the Arabs. By W. D. 
Cooiey. Illustrated byaMap. John Arrowsmith, 10, Soho 
Square. 


(ADVERTISEMENT. ]—No. V.of the GARDENER’S CHRO- 
NICLE, edited by Dr. LinvLEy, appears to-day. It may be 
ordered of all Newsmen. 


List of New Books.—The B grove Latin G r, 
Ond edit. 12mo. 4s. c._—A Manual of Logarithms and Prac- 
tical Mathematics, by James Trotter, 12mo. 4s. 6d. hf-bd.— 
Illustrations of German Poetry, with Notes, &c., by E. B. 
Impey, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. 15s. cl.—Life and Remains of the 
Rev. Robert Housman, A.B. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—The Fairy 
Bower, or History of a Month, fe. 5s. cl.—The Selwood 
Wreath, 18mo. 7s. cl.—Scott's Rokeby, illustrated edition, 
fe. 7s. cl.—Abraham, the Father of the Faithful, fc. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Walker’s New Treatise on Chess, 3rd edit. 8s. cl.—The 

tor, 1 vol. medium 8vo. 8 portraits, 9s. cl.—The 
Schoolfellows, or a By-way to Fame, 3 vols. royal 12mo. 
WU. lls. 6d. bds.—Edwards and Cross’s Oral Exercises in 
Latin Composition, 2 parts, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl—The T’hakoo- 
rine, a Tale of Maandoo, fe. 5s. cl. 














ON SEEING THE STATUE OF THE SPINNING-GIRL, 
At the Seat of the Duke of Devonshire. 


Spin on, most beautiful.— 
There’s none to mock 
Thy simple labour here. Majestic forms 
Of high renown, and brows of classic grace, 
Whose sculptured features speak the breathing soul, 
Rise in illustrious ranks, but not to scorn 
Thy lowly toiL— 
Even so, it was of old, 
That woman's hand, amid the elements 
Of patient industry and household good, 
Reproachless wrought, twining the slender thread 
From the light distaff,—or in skilful loom 
Weaving rich tissues,—or with glowing tints 
Of rich embroidery, pleas’d to decorate 
The mantle of her lord—And it was well,— 
For in such shelter’d and congenial sphere 
Content, with duty dwelt.— 
a Yet few there were, 
Sweet Filatrice,—who in their earnest task 
Found such retreat as thine,—'mid lordly halls, 
And sparkling fountains, and umbrageous trees, 
And parks far stretching, where the antler’d deer 
Forget the hound and horn. 
And we, who roam 
*Mid all this grand enchantment,—proud saloons, 
And galleries radiant with the gems of art 
And genius, ravish’d from the grasp of Time,— 
And princely chapel, uttering praise to God,— 
Or lose ourselves amid the wildering maze 
Of plants, and flowers, and blossoms, breathing forth 
Their eloquence to Him,—delighted lay 
This slight memorial at thy snowy feet. 
L. H. Sigourney. 
Chatsworth, October 7, 1840. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Madrid, Dec. 20, 1840. 

THe remains of Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca, 
the prince of Spanish dramatic poets, have lately, 
by mere accident, been discovered here. Whilst 
workmen were demolishing a ruinous and secluded 
monastery, called San Salvador, a tombstone was 
found underneath the wall of the Sacristy, which, on 
examination, proved to be that of the celebrated 
author of ‘La Vida es suefio.” It is not generally 
known, out of this country, that all traces of the 
spot where the remains of Cervantes, which, in com- 
pliante with his last wishes, were deposited in the 
convent of the Nuns of the Trinity, in this capital, 
were irretrievably lost, by the demolition of that 
building towards the middle of the last century. The 
same fate awaited those of our great dramatist, had 
not one of the architects, who was accidentally pre- 


sent when the tombstone was discovered, fortunately 
read the inscription, and rescued it fro the pick-axe 
of his workmen. The remains have since been re- 
moved to the church of Atocha, a species of National 
Pantheon, where a suitable sarcophagus has been 
prepared for them. We may hope that his country- 
men are anxious to make amends for the long neglect 
of their great poet, by erecting some worthy monu- 
ment to his memory, since a subscription has been 
opened, to defray the expense of a bronze statue of 
him, to be placed in one of the public squares. 

Having thus been led to advert to the demolition 
of churches and monasteries, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my fears, that if the present system of 
indiscriminate destruction of all buildings formerly 
occupied by religious communities be persevered in, 
Spain will have to deplore the loss of many archi- 
tectural works, remarkable for their antiquity or 
their beauty. Only the other day, the celebrated 
monastery of San Vicente, at Salamanca, attached to 
which was the magnificent cloister, designed by Juan 
de Badajoz, an architect of the sixteenth century, 
which gave rise to the common saying, “ Media 
plaza, medio puente, medio claustro de San Vi- 
cente,” (half a square, half a bridge, and half a 
cloister of St. Vincent,) was sold for 1501. sterling ; 
and the materials are now being used in the erection 
of a new bull-ring! The magnificent doorway of the 
Carmelite convent outside of Burgos, long the admi- 
ration of artists and connoisseurs, and which Mr. 
Roscoe describes with such glowing colours in the 
Landscape Annual for 1837, is now a heap of ruins ; 
and whoever may hereafter desire to form an idea of 
this admirable work, of its high-wrought architectural 
character, its beautiful marble statues, and exquisite 
carvings, must refer to the sketch by Mr. David Ro- 
berts, in the above-mentioned publication. The 
venerable and magnificent monastery of San Fran- 
cisco, founded by Ferdinand III. at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, has been also demolished ; 
although, in the present instance, it may afford some 
consolation to know, that the local authorities had 
an object of public utility in view—the erection on 
the spot ofa market-place. 

Among the late productions of the press may be 
mentioned ‘ Luchana,’ an epic poem, the hero of 
which is General Espartero. It is not worthy of 
notice. We have been for some time inundated with 
memoirs and journals of officers who served during 
the late civil war. Though read by no one at present, 
they may hereafter prove valuable aid for the 
historian. A new drama, ‘Christoval Colon, 6 las 
Glorias Espaiiolas,’ by a young poet named Ribot, has 
béen for some time acted with considerable success 
at the Theatre del Principe. I have also seen pro- 
spectuses of various periodical works to commence 
with the new year ; such are ‘El Mentor,’ a monthly 
magazine, to be exclusively devoted to education ; 
and a weekly journal ‘El Semanario Industrial,’ 
which is to treat of agriculture, trade, and all other 
subjects likely to aid the developement of the national 
resources. 

Our neighbours of the Peninsula have lately shown 
a little literary activity, and have published some 
excellent works. A monthly review has likewise 
been started at Oporto, which promises well for the 
ancient history and literature of Portugal. The last 
number contains some valuable articles, among which 
are an inedited journal of the expedition of King 
Duarte to Tangiers in 1437 ; an excellent paper on 
the history and statistics of Macao; and some ac- 
countofearly Portuguese poets. Fray Antonio Moura, 
who in 1832 published a Portuguese translation of 
the History of Africa, by Abd-el-halim, of Granada, 
an Arabian writer of the thirteenth century, has 
recently transtated the original travels of Ibn Batutah, 
an abridgment of which appeared in 1829, from a 
version by Professor Lee, of Cambridge. We shall, 
therefore, soon possess in a vernacular tongue, the 
narrative of an author who, during seven and twenty 
years’ continual travelling, from 1324 to 1351, visited 
every Mohammedan kingdom of any importance in 
Asia, Africa, or Europe; and who, having gone as 
Ambassador to the court of China from one of the 
Mohammedan Princes of Asia, had an excellent 
opportunity for observation, and has left us a valuable 
and interesting account of that empire. 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A project has been lately started by Mr. Godwin 
the architect, of an Association for the Advancemen 
of the Fine Arts, similar in its general at rf 
character to the British Association, but at whic 
Painting, Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, &c., are to 
be the subjects discussed in the several Sections. The 
scheme is plausible, and much good might arise from 
the local interest which such an Association is capable 
of awakening and the knowledge it might diffuse. But 
the objections are, we fear, insurmountable. There 
is a tendency, in more than one of what are called 
the “ popular” Sections of the British Association, to 
degenerate into mere babble and 5 agey # yet 
science is hedged in with something like a fence— 
some preliminary study is required even to master 
its technicalities—whereas all the Sections in this 
Art-Association would be “ popular.” Did Mr. God- 
win ever meet with a man who hesitated to pro- 
nounce judgment on matters of art or literature? If 
he did, we hope he will secure him for exhibition at 
the first meeting—and “may we be there to see” 
him. Again, how will he exclude or silence the 
mere trading quacks? As he must know, there is 
more barefaced quackery carried on with reference 
to art, and all that relates to it, than in any the 
commonest huckstering trade, not even excepting the 
manufacture of blacking. Nine-tenths of all the 
Conversaziones, the Unions, the Re-Unions, the 
Art-Unions, are already in the hands of the traders, 
who have their poets and their prose writers in their 
pay—not to forget their journalists. We have often 
thought of anatomizing the system of some of these 
dealers and_printsellers, as we heretofore exposed 
that of certain book-publishers; but we dislike a 
wrangle more than ever; and have deferred the 
hateful duty from time to time, in the hope that 
some of our younger contemporaries would think it 
a worthy subject to flesh their swords on ; and assur- 
edly they might do so beneficially to art, artists, and 
the respectable printsellers, and profitably to them- 
selves. However, to confine ourselves, for the pre- 
sent, to Mr. Godwin’s project, we heartily wish him 
success, so far as he deserves it; and if he can show 
us that the Association is not likely, indeed tertain, 
to degenerate into a mere picture-dealer’s and print- 
seller's exhibition room—that it can be so conducted 
as to diffuse a knowledge of Art, and not a vicious and 
corrupt taste for the profitable trash which these 
people call art—in brief, that it will not be another 
form of that incessant appeal to the breeches-pocket 
of a confiding public,—he shall have our support. 

Between three and four hundred pictures are said 
to have been returned from the British Institution 
for want of room—a most unusual number. Is this 
a consequence of the 50/. prizes to be this year dis- 
tributed by the Directors? 

M. Arago, some time ago, announced to the French 
Academy of Sciences, on behalf of M. Daguerre, an 
improvement invented by the latter in the photogenic 
process, the most striking and important since the 
original discovery itself. M. Daguerre asserts that, 
by his new method, he can produce his images in a 
second of time—thus bringing moving objects and 
portraits within the domain of his discovery: and 
M. Arago himself vouched to the Academy for the 
correctness of this t—the terms of it, 
he says, being rather short of the truth than beyond 
it. A complete stagnation of a branch of trade 
which has grown into a very considerable one in 
Paris, is stated to be the consequence. Notwith- 
standing M. Daguerre’s assurance that his new system 
demands no change in the disposition of theapparatus, 
the instrument-makers will not venture upon the 
manufacture of the old model, which may, they 
apprehend, be rendered useless, by the production 
of the new one—neither will their customers buy 
them. Every one is waiting for M. 
artists and savans alike ; and, for the last fortnight, 
the sale of photogenic drawings, themselves, is at an 
end—the purchasers of this popular species of mer- 
chandise looking forward, like others, to the results 
of the amended process. Under these circumstances, 
the’ parties injured are clamorous for the realization 
of M, Arago’s announcement, and the publication of 
M. Daguerre’s method. They argue that he is not 
in the position of a private speculator, who may 
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by the national provision made for him, he has no 
right to keep his improvement concealed for a single 
day. Meantime, Mr. Talbot has announced to 
Biot, that he has succeeded in producing photogenic 
images on prepared paper, in eight seconds, in the 
Camera Obscura. 

Since our announcement of last’ yeek, we observe 
that the French papers mention as forthcoming 
*The Journals of the Baron de Las Cases, and the 
Abbé Coquereau, kept on board the Belle Poule ;’— 
*Documens inédits concernant |’ Histoire de France, et 
particuliérement l’Alsace et son Gouvernement, sous 
le Régne de Louis XIV.’ with Notes, Biographical 
Notices, &c., by M. Vanhuffel :—* De l’Unité Euro- 
péenne,’ by Gustave d’Eichthal ;—‘ Les Sourds- 
Muets, avant et depuis l’Abbé de l’Epée,’ by M. 
Ferdinand Berthier, himself one of the deaf-and- 
dumb, and senior of the Professors of the Royal 
Tnstitute of the Sourds-Muets, in Paris ;—the first 
volume of an extensive and important work, entitled, 
*Les Fastes de la Légion d’Honneur ;—‘ Consi- 
dérations sur le Principe Démocratique qui régit 
l'Union Américaine, et de la Possibilité de son Ap- 
plication i d’autres Etats,’ intended as a supplement 
to M. de Tocqueville's ‘ Democracy in America,’ 
by Major Guillaume-Tell Poussin ;—‘ Bien-Etre 
et Concorde des Classes du Peuple Frangais,’ by 
Baron Charles Dupin; followed by Observations in 
the shape of advice to the operative classes of Paris ; 
—the ‘ Régle intime et secréte des Templiers,’ the 
manuscript of the thirteenth century, which was 
discovered amongst the archives of Burgundy, at 
Dijon, in 1838, has likewise just been published, with 
an Introduction,and the addition of some other un; 
published pieces. But the work of most pretension 
which has appeared either gst our neighbours 
or ourselves for some time past, is an epic poem, by 
M. Alexandre Soumet, entitled, *‘ Za Divine Epopée,’ 
an: having no less a subject than the Redemption of 
Hell! This daring theme—before which the spirit 
of Milton would have paused,—supposes our Saviour, 
after having accomplished the redemption of man, 
to be seized with divine pity for the fallen angels: 
and, descending into hell, to renew his earthly 
sacrifice, restores them to their seats in heaven, at 
the price of his blood. To our Protestant and rever- 
ential notions, this invention of an imaginary gospel 
seems impious ;—the awful boldness of the attempt 
must be felt anywhere. The highest powers are 
below the subject.—To close this paragraph, we may 
announce that Mrs. Gore is about to aid-in natu- 
ralizing with us, the popular novels of M. Charles 
de Bernard, by editing and revising an edition—the 
first volume to contain * Gerfaut, or the Country 
Baron.’ 

A trial of some interest to the literary world has 
recently occupied the French tribunals. M. de 
Lacretelle, Member of the French Academy, and 
author of ‘The History of France since the Re- 
storation,’ M. Théodore Burette, and M. de Mas- 
Latrie, each of whom has likewise written a History 
of the Restoration, were cited for defamation, at the 
suit of M. Grandmesnil, a retired offcier de Santé, 
in respect of acts imputed by them to him, in their 
respective accounts of the conspiracy of Saumur and 
the trial of General Berton. M. de Lacretelle pleaded 

“ good faith” as an historian ; and the Court, refer- 
ring to former publications, in which the same state- 
ments had been made, and the silence of M. Grand- 
mesnil in respect of these, as fully justifying future 
writers, dismissed the complaint, on the ground of 
prescription. A more curious trial than this is about 
to come before the tribunal of Premiere Instance— 
setting the heads of the lawyers to work, in contest 
for the skull of a physician. On the death, in 1826, 
of the celebrated Dr. Pinel, his pupils, some of whom 
have since become célebrated themselves, made a 
scientific examination of his body, and M. Esquirol, 
one of the most distinguished of these, desiring to 
preserve some personal. memorial of his illustrious 
master, kept his skull. Now that M. Esquirol 
himself has followed his great master, the son of M. 
Pinel claims the relic, as his legal right—hitherto, as 
he says, waived only out of respect for M. Esquirol. 

From Rome, it is stated, that the Pope has ac- 
ceded to the treaty for the suppression of literary 
piracy, concluded some time since, as we announced, 
between the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Sardinia. The Grand-Duke of Tuscany has like- 








wise accepted the general invitation to nations, to 
become parties to this treaty, 

The papers of the week announce the death of one 
who played an unhappily conspicuous part in his 
day—but on whom the world closed at the very 
beginning of the present century, and. whose name, 
in the living grave to which he was then consigned, 
has been long since as completely lost to all but the 
page of history, as if it had been the “ narrow house” 
to which he has just descended. We allude to the 
death of James Hatfield, who, in 1802, fired at His 
Majesty King George the Third, in Drury Lane 
Theatre, and was confined in Bethelem Hospital, as 
a lunatic. 

The Paris journals mention that the drama, ‘ J/ 
était une fois un Roi et une Reine,’ for the performance 
of which a reluctant consent had been extracted, has 
been again and finally prohibited—it being found 
too late, by any subterfuge, to turn the current of 
popular application, or allay the offensive spirit which 
had been awakened. A correspondent of The Times 
has furnished that paper, with some particulars of 
the plot, and specimens of the significant passages ; 
and, if they fairly represent either the groundwork 
or points of the drama, it is only another example of 
the manner in which special circumstances, and the 
passions of the hour, may elevate a most worthless 
thing into notoriety.—Letters from the same capital 
mention the successful production, at the Opéra- 
Comique, of the new opera of MM. Haléyy and 
Scribe, the Guitarrero,—and the equally success- 
ful début, in the part of its heroine, of a new 
singer, Mdlle. Capdeville. 

The Journal des Débats announces, with a well- 
merited tribute to his memory, the death, on the 9th 
inst., of Dr. Gilchrist, the well-known orientalist, who 
had, for the last’ few years, resided in Paris. Dr. Gil- 
christ was a native of Edinburgh, where he was born 
on the 19th of June, 1759, and was consequently 
in the eighty-second year of his age. After com- 
pleting his studies, he resided for several years in 
the island of Grenada, from whence he returned to 
his native city, and soon afterwards went to Calcutta, 
in the medical service of the East India Company. 
There, he devoted himself to the study of the Orien- 
tal languages ; and was one of the first Europeans 
who recognized the importance of the Hindostanee 
tongue, in transactions with the natives, and set 
methodically about acquiring it. Till his day, the 
officers of the Company had been content with a 
slight knowledge of Persian, in which language the 
acts of the government, as well as the proceedings 
of the tribunals, were at that time registered. The 
popular tongue was believed to be a mere jargon, 
and neglected accordingly. Satisfied of the benefits 
to be derived to the natives in their intercourse with 
Europeans by popularizing their language among the 
latter, he devoted some years to this labour of love. 
Habited in the Oriental garb, and accompanied by 
learned moonshees, he visited those parts of India 
in which the Hindostanee is spoken most purely ; 
and, by conversing with the best-educated amongst 
the natives, acquired all the idioms and refinements 
of the language. The earliest conspicuous result of 
these labours was the first volume of his Anglo-Hin- 
dostanee Dictionary, which appeared in 1786,—and 
was followed by the second, in 1790. To these, in 
1796, succeeded his Hindostanee Grammar. He 
edited, besides, several Hindostanee works, caused 
numerous manuscript copies to be made of others, 
and continued, more and more, to facilitate the study 
of the language, by the publication of elementary 
works, The Marquis Wellesley, then Governor- 
General of India, munificently aided and encouraged 
the researches of Dr. Gilchrist ; and when the former 
founded the College of Calcutta, the latter was at- 
tached to it, as Professor of Hindostanee and Per- 
sian. After having discharged these functions during 
four years, the state of the Doctor's health compelled 
him to return to Europe, in 1804, For many years 
afterwards he continued, first in Edinburgh and then 
in London, to deliver gratuitous courses of lectures 
on the Hindostanee tongue—to publish new works 
on the subject—and to revise and reprint his old 
ones. These active occupations ceased only at the 
bidding of age and its infirmities. 

We have just heard, and he a circuitous channel, 
of the death of a very worthy and clever man, Mr. 
B. B. Thatcher, author of ‘ Indian Biography’ and 
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* Indian =< works noticed years since in the 
Athenaum (Nos, 282-4, 311), hae which contain 
the best popular account of the manners and cus- 
toms of the 3 orth American Indians, and biographies 
of the more celebrated chiefs. Mr. Thatcher visited 
England some three or four years since, and intro- 
duced himself to us by a note, which struck us, at 
the moment, as remarkable for its simplicity and 
modest self-possession. Occasional personal inter- 
course soon confirmed this first hasty impression. 
He was an excellent representative of what we con- 
ceive to be the mind and heart of New England— 
American all over, externally as well as internally 
body and mind; but too sensible of the noble posi. 
tion of his country, and too confidently proud of its 
great men, to vapour or to boast about either; and 
too proud, we may add, of his ancestors and of the 
British blood in his veins, not to rejoice in all that 
was worthy of admiration in the conduct and condi- 
tion of their descendants. He visited England as 
correspondent to one of the Boston papers; and he 
sought honestly to inform himself, and honestly to 
record his impressions. He belonged, as was evident, 
not so much from his manners, as from the whole 
tenor of his thoughts, mind, and feelings, to the 
middle classes. He knew nothing, indeed, of what 
may be called class-manners or class-morals, and 
did not affect to do so: manners were with him simply 
an indication of feeling, and morals a question of 
right and wrong. He sought to acquire a knowledge 
of the habits, feelings, and condition of the middle 
classes, whom he thoroughly understood, and with 
whom were all his sympathies: he sought this in 
their homes and at their firesides, and, when occa- 
sion and health permitted, in their meetings for busi- 
ness and pleasure—at wakes, fairs, harvest-homes— 
wherever he could get into intimate connexion with 
the people. We repeat, that Mr. Thatcher was, to 
our mind, one of a class of which New England had 
reason to be proud—and Old England too. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the neaae 
of BRITISH ARTISTS will be OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, 
February Ist, and continue open pAILy, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. didmission. 1 Catalogue, Is. 

LLIAM BARNAKDY Keeper. 


Under the Patronese of “ise MAJESTY and His Royal 
Highness Prince ALBERT.—ROYAL GALLERY of PRAC- 
Tl —" science, faee sane ~ -sTreet, West STRAND.— 
The principle of the Oxy. += rogen Light is more extensively 
applied at "this Teechaclae than at others, in the exhibition of 
various beens al ap) lications of Optical principl les, by means of 
Mr. E. M. Clarke's Polariscope, Reflecting Biscenascope, Micro- 
scope, &c.; the Pyreidotrope, Steam-Gun, Living Electrical 
Eel, and other most | and p 
Electrical A i able § f novel cont 
cottons ol Science to the Arts, Music, Paintings, Statuary, 

Cc. 
Children under fourteen years, 6d.—Open from half-past ‘Ten 
till halfepast Four daily. 


MA ATHEMATICAL LECTURES, & LECTURES on LIGHT. 
HEAT, and a ECTRICITY, at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTETU: Tio , Recent-stT eer. —The atherat ical Lee- 

ures by the Rev. DAVID LANG, M.A. ‘The First Course will 
connate OF 20 Lectures, and commence on the Ist a from 
8 to 9 o'clock in the Evening, to be continued on the Thursdays 
and Mondays in succession. The Second Course will consist of 
50 Lectnres, on Tuesday and Veg Evenings, from 8 to9 o'clock, 
and will commence ont the 2nd of ty iy 

EIGHT LECTURES on Light at, ond nd Electricity, by 
G. H. RA CHHOFFRER, Prof. of a -- Philosophy, Queen‘’s 

‘ollege, Guernsey, will commence on the 12th of February, 
frou, 10 till 11 o'clock in the Morning, and will be continued on 
the Mondays and _ Fridays throughout the course. pupepuccs 
and further particulars may be obtained of Mr. R. J. Lo 
bo Ktom. Secretary. Lessons on the Electrotype are given at the 

nstitution. 

















THE THAMES TUNNEL 

is OPEN every day, (except Sundays), from Nine o'clock in 
Se Morning until Six, p.m.—Admittance ls. each. Entrance, 
e Surrey side of the River, close to Rotherhithe Church. 
The ‘Tunnel is 1140 feet Jona, and brilliantly lighted with 
ie Visitors can now walk under the entire breadth of the 
iver, and approach the SHIRLD WHICH Is ADVANCED TO 

WITHIN THE LIMITS OF Tuk Wu eae = WappPine, 
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_ SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan, 19.—-Dr. Henderson in the chair.—Consider- 
ing the inclement weather, the show of plants was 
better than could have been anticipated.—Noble 
specimens of the beautiful Dendrobium moniliforme, 
loaded with fine rose-coloured flowers, and Oncidium 
Cavendishianum, with its large yellow panicles from 
Mr. Bateman, gained.a silver Knightian medal. Mr. 
Tillery, gardener to his Grace the Duke of Portland, 
exhibited a remarkable fruit of Madras Citron, or 
Pummelos, measuring two feet in cireumference, and 
weighing 6th. An enormous Shaddock, two feet four 
inches in circumference, and 5tb. 150z. in weight, 
from a shoot grafted on the Citron, attracted great 
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attention ; tle plant that produced this noble fruit 
bore altogether ten of about the same size: it is 
trained against the back wall of a conservatory, and 
has been planted about eight years; it apparently 
likes bottom heat, as the tub in which it grows is 
placed behind the hot water apparatus that heats the 
house. To these fine fruit a silver Knightian medal 
was accorded. Mr. Halliday, gardener to Lord 
Sondes, exhibited some black Hambro’ Grapes, 
grown on vines planted in April 1839 ; Mr. Halliday 
stated that the fruit keeps longer where the depth of 
soil in the border is not more than two feet three 
inches, under which there is about a foot of drainage, 
than where the border for the plants is six feet; no 
fire-heat had been given them, and they have had to 
take their chance during the late severe weather, the 
temperature having been as low as it was in London 
—viz. 6 degrees Fahr. A branch of the new Mexican 
greenhouse shrub Lopezia lineata was exhibited ; it 
is remarkable in structure, very graceful, and useful, 
because it produces a succession of pink flowers 
during the. winter season. 





Numismatic Society.—Jan. 21.—At this meeting 
Mr. Alfred Smee delivered a lecture on the Applica- 
tion of Electro-Metallurgy, to the purposes of the 
numismatist. He commenced by explaining the 
principle of metallic precipitations by galvanism, 
which he illustrated by a piece of zinc and silver, the 
latter becoming coated with copper when the two 
were immersed in a solution of that metal. The 
metals generally, and carbon, were then adverted to 
as capable of being employed instead of silver. 
The apparatus to be practically used by the numis- 
matist, he divided into two kinds—the single cell, and 
the battery apparatus. In the first, the arrangement 
of the zinc and medal to be copied are similar to the 
constant battery. The battery apparatus is composed 
of two distinct parts, a galvanic battery and a pre- 
cipitating trough. In the trough a plate of copper is 
placed to be dissolved, in a solution containing two- 
thirds of saturated solution of sulphate of copper to 
one-third of dilute acid, containing one part of acid 
to eight of water; but Mr. Smee stated that any 
solution would suffice, as he could obtain copper of 
any quality. He then drew attention to the various 
modes by which Electro-Medallions might be made. 
By the first, a mould was taken directly by Galvanic 
precipitation ; but he recommended that this should 
never be attempted with valuable coins or medals, He 
next mentioned silver leaf, tin foil, fusible metal, type 
metal, semi-fluid pewier, lead, &c, as capable of being 
used, but he stated that all these processes were, more 
orless, objectionable. The processes formaking moulds 
from non-conducting substances, were next described ; 
stearine, white wax, bees’ wax, and rosin, sealing wax 
&c, were mentioned, as answering for the purpose of 
moulds. The latter was recommended for small coins 
and medals not larger than half-a-crown. All these 
different moulds required preparation, that is, they 
must be coated with some conducting substance 
before they are placed in the metallic solution. 
Plumbago Mr. Smee prefers, and he dwelt upon the 
different qualities of that material. The last non- 
conducting substance mentioned, was plaster of Paris. 
After the mould was made, it required to be saturated 
with tallow, stearine, spermaceti, white wax, &c. 
The process was shown at the lecture, by boiling a 
small plaster cast in tallow; after this prepara- 
tion the cast is black-leaded, and then it is ready to 
receive the metallic precipitation. Medals made by 
this process were exhibited to the Society ; they were 
bronzed by a process devised by Mr. Smee. He then 
gave a brief sketch of other applications of Electro- 
Metallurgy, and exhibited electro-coppered baskets, 
fruit, leaves, and vegetables. At the conclusion an 
electrotype copper-plate weighing fourteen pounds, 
made by Mr. E. Palmer from an original by Burnett, 
was exhibited to the Society, and the impressions 
of both the original and duplicate were shown, and 
no difference could be detected between them. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Mon. EntomologicalSociety .............. Eight, p.m. 
Tus. hf erepe Boclety ..cccccccccess 10. 
pve nerd rt Engineers.......... . ‘ 
ieolo; MOOT cccccccceccccccees 4 p. Eight. 
Wen. {Societe EAE ecco cccscccceces ight. 
Royal Society .......0-++sese005 4p. Eight. 
Tuur. 4 Society of Antiquaries .......... Eight. 
yal Academy (Arch.) 
Fat. Royal Institution ............ eoveee 4 p. Eight. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Twelve Views in the Interior of Guiana, from draw- 
ings executed by Mr. Charles Bentley, after sketches 
taken during the expedition carried on in the years 
1835 to 1839, with descriptive letter-press, by Robert 
H. Schomburgk, Esq., accompanied by illustrations on 
wood.—We were misled by the illustrated title-page 
of this handsome book, which displays a pair of 
gigantic Indians, the one bearing a club @ la Poly- 
phemus, and the other grasping a spear long enough 
to reach the topmost battlements of Doubting Castle. 
This goodly pair keep watch under yet more gigantic 
palm trees, by the side of a lake, where the Brob- 
dignag flower, the Victoria Regia, seems, by its enor- 
mous green leaves, to offer stepping-islands from shore 
to shore. We might be excused for fancying that such 
an imposing exhibition of Bigness and Beauty com- 
bined, was introductory to a ramble through Queen 
Glumdalca’s kingdom : and that the words * Views in 
the Interior of Guiana’—which float in the air above 
these marvels, in letters nearly as indistinct as rain- 
bow colours—were but the promise ofa mirage. Never 
assuredly fell our critical eyes upon anything more 
closely resembling a peristyle to a Temple of Fable. 
Turning the leaf, however, to the printed title 
above transcribed, Reason resumed her sway: and 
we became as prosaically alive to the real truth of 
things as Moonshine, when he declared “ This lantern 
is my lantern, this thornbush is my thornbush, and 
this dog is my dog.” Mr. Schomburgk’s zeal, enter- 
prise, and intelligence, recurred to us as plainly as 
they are written in the chronicles of the Geographi- 
cal Society ; Guiana we remembered to be a land of 
reality, not of dreams ; and as often as in our pro- 
gress through the book we were again tempted to 
expatiate among shadows and fantasies, by the sin- 
gular and unfamiliar appearances of nature and man 
presented to us by the artist, a reference to the 
letter-press restored our sobriety, and reminded us 
that we were making acquaintance with existing 
things, however they might wear the semblance of 
chimeras. To speak more soberly of these views, Mr. 
Bentley has done his best to give pictorial effect to the 
sketches of Mr. John Morrison, in a series of richly 
coloured lithographs. Thescenery, too, is very striking. 
The Devil’s Rock, seen by moonlight, with a rough 
stream brawling along in rapids at its feet, is fifty 
times as infernal looking a piece of stone, as the 
biggest and sharpest of the Harz Snorters, immorta- 
lized in Géthe’s Walpurgis Night. Then there is 
the Pure Piapa, an insulated basaltic column, rising 
in the midst of such a flowery brake as the western 
world can only show: its probable origin as puzzling 
as that of an Irish round tower, and its summit oc- 
cupied by a stork, that has built her nest there after 
the fashion of the Hermit of the Pillar. In the pro- 
spect of Roraima, again, we have the mockery of 4 
bastions and battlements, built by Nature along the 
summits of a chain of hills :—a striking river scene in 
the junction of the Kundanama with the Paramu, 
the exotic wildness of which is heightened by the 
pair of flamingos that dart across the stream. Esme- 
ralda is a patriarchal village, bounded in the horizon 
by mountains, as grim and inaccessible as those 
which, in the American faéry tale, concealed that 
philosopher's stone of the Indians and early settlers 
—the Great Carbuncle. To these succeed curious 
groups of the aborigines who inhabit those romantic 
districts: and the volume contains, besides its large 
lithographs, several picturesque and carefully exe- 
cuted wood*cuts. The illustrative letter-press is rich 
in new and amusing matter. Some of the descrip- 
tions, indeed, are almost as graphic, after their 
southern kind, as Audubon’s sketches of North Ame- 
rican forest scenery, and sufficiently so as to justify, 
indeed to require, from us some notice of this work 
hereafter under the head of Literature. 

The New Tale of a Tub; an Adventure in Verse, by 
PF. W. N. Bayley, with Mlustrations designed by Lieut. 
J. S. Cotton, lithographed by Aubry.—Giving, as we 
do, full credit to Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, for success 
in the slip-shod style of humorous narrative, such as 
Colman and others diverted the town with, long be- 
fore Hood's quainter and richer vein was discovered, 
or the Ingoldsby chest opened—what further we have 
to say concerning this new ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ will be 





in praise of the artist whose clever drawings so 


attractions. Not only is the laughter they raise of 
fine quality—the manner of their execution is 
masterly. The subject of the story is a Bengal pic-nic. 
Design No. II. shows a pair of friends, screening 
themselves from being curried by an Eastern Indian 
sun, under the shade of the tub which has contained 
the savoury materials for their repast, while behind 
them, across the burning plain, a magnificent Tiger, 
which was seen so royally asleep in No. I.,is coming, 
like Apollyon, in the * Pilgrim's Progress,’ at “a good 
padding pace,” towards the hams and the chickens, 
—and their owners—which and whom he has smelt 
out. In No. III. the fat and the Jean gentlemen show 
themselves aware of the presence of this uninvited 
guest to their luncheon. No. IV. displays a juncture 
of breathless interest ; the tiger would scale the wallsof 
the tub: there is a glimmer of hope, from the position 
of things, that he may fall in and upset it over him, 
The stars of the pic-nic pair are kind, and this mi- 
raculous consummation happens. But once beneath 
the tub, how is the foe to be kept there? The tub ha 
a bung-hole and the tiger a tail: and in No. V. the 
scarcely-saved Bengalese are seen availing them- 
selves of this fortunate juxta-position of things. The 
fat man is here capital: the very wine-bottles pro- 
truding from his pockets, seem to be bursting with sus- 
pense and terror. Nos, VI. & VII. bring the thrill- 
ing story to a close: and such a close of high bom- 
bast as suits such a story—for particulars inquire of 
Mr. F. W. N. Bayley. We have not for a long 
time had “a more desirable acquisition for the draw- 
ing-room table,” to speak after the fashion of George 
Robins. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Choral Psalmody: or a collection of Tunes to be 
sung in Parts without instruments by all Village 
Choirs, containing 110 tunes as now sung by a choir 
(formed within the last year) of 24 singers in the 
parish church of Awlescombe, Devon: with simple rudi- 
ments and instructions annexed for teaching music on 
a short and easy plan, the ultimate object of which is to 
terminate in congregational singing, by F. A. Head. 
—This is a long title, but as explaining the nature 
of the book without circumlocution, one not to be 
abridged. Weare soentirely of Mr. Head's opinion, 
with respect to the abomination of barrel organs in 
churches,—so earnestly devoted to the cause of part. 
singing, whether in the village church or on the 
village-green, that his book could not have failed to 
interest us, were its faults greater than they appear 
to be. The preface is modest and satisfactory: we 
hold that the highway to Music is no royal road, on 
which (to indulge in metaphor) the pilgrim can 
possibly hope to see the milestones flying past him 
so rapidly that he fancies he is walking through a 
graveyard, according to the American traveller's 
tale: and we can hardly repeat too often that to 
popularize the art thoroughly, it must be tangl.t 
carefully. England is not a Prospero’s isle “full of 
sweet sounds,” where the bird-boy who sings on the 
hill side, or the carter humming a ditty as he trudges 
along by his team, is so mocked by echoes, that he 
unconsciously finds a chord to every sound he pro- 
duces: and hence there is no hope of our Deyon- 
shire farmers emulating the Tyrolese in their un- 
conscious and rapid picking up of harmonic effects: 
wherefore, we say, teach them well, if at all, Still, 
habits of life, opportunities of cultivation, and proba- 
ble amount of intelligence being taken into the 
account, it is possible that the villager will, in some 
cases, get on more pleasantly by a by-way than the 
regular path smoothed or squared by M‘Adam, which 
the townsman loves for its likeness to his own streets, 
By such a by-way Mr. Head seems to have led the 
young men and maidens of the Awlescombe parish : 
and we have a large sympathy with his feelings of 
honest self-compiacency at the result of his guid- 
ance, and with his faith in his own schemes. But 
the by-way must not be entangled with briars; and 
there are some of Mr. Head’s practices which no 
charity can make us countenance. One is the crude 
mixture of male and female voices, which must be 
produced by the arrangement of the tunes in three 
parts, the tenors having to sing in unison with the 
soprani. In one half of the arrangements here given, 
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this deprivation of the vocal quartett of its third best 
meinber, leats.to the charging of the contralto part 
4accagional third or fi r, in short, with a 
t Head, we are sure, 
wquld find the Awlescombe choir none the less effi- 
cient, if exercised to sing in the legitimate choir 
fashion. Again, many of his tunes savour of the con- 
yenticle, in the baldness of their harmonies, and the 
familiarity of their style, which latter is made still 
more offensive by the unvarying distribution of one 
line in every strophe to the solo voices, Presuming 
congregational singing worthy of all encouragement, 
here is a mischievous usage:—the pause of a thou- 
sand pedple to listen to the one line warbled out 
from the music gallery, must always be felt as a 
drawback, because breaking connexion—often ridi- 
culous because breaking sense. Far better is it 
to pursue the plan of giving one entire verse, with- 
out the chorus—the composition of most of the 
psalms making such an arrangement not only ad- 
missible, but even natural. We are vexed at having 
to state these objections, so much pleased have we 
been with the little history of this village choir, to be 
poked out by implication from the introductory 
letter-press ; and so sure that, on the whole, Mr. Head 
must bea good master, when we find that “ at Awles- 
combe the choir will frequently sing the four verses 
of the psalm through, and be found perfectly true by 
the pitch-pipe at the end of the last.” 
MISCELLANEA 
Nature of the Ocellated Stones of Egypt, §c.— 
Ehrenberg has lately read a valuable paper to the 
Berlin Academy, on the nature of the stones resem- 
bling spectacles, which are found in the chalk marls 
of Upper Egypt, and grelggees specimens of which 
have been detected in other parts of the world. 
Ehrenberg considers that, independently of crystal- 
line forms, there exists a series of structures which is 
always reproduced in a similar manner ; these spec- 
tacle stones afford the most striking example ; they 
possess a regular form, and are often a foot in dia- 
meter. Ehrenberg noticed them in 1821, with Dr. 
Hemprich, in vast numbers in the desert of Dendera, 
—where they occur in different degrees of develope- 
ment. Since that period, Ehrenberg has endeavoured 
to investigate-the laws of their structure in two dif- 
ferent ways:—Ist, By a microscopical examination 
of theirmechanical structure: 2ndly, by endeavouring 
to produce similar forms artificially. In 1836, he 
promulgated the results of his microscopical analysis 
of earthy substances, in which he had spoken cauti- 
ously of the phenomena presented by certain mine- 
tals of a regular disposition, which was manifested in 
certain very small fundamental corpuscules, resem- 
articulated or annular bodies, and suggesting the 
idea of a linear arrangement of the free molecules 
of substances submitted to the influence of mag- 
netism, asin the Kalkguhr and Meerschaum, or of a 
force acting in a circular manner, or spirally, with 
more or less energy, as in the kaolin and chalk. His 
on the formation of the chalk by micro- 
scopic means have led him to conclude that the 
corpuscules of the chalk merit the distinction 
erystalloid. The result of his examination of the 
figured stones of Egypt lead to the inference that 
the latter had been produced by similar and stronger 
forces to the corpuscules of the chalk. In these 
annular concretions may be recognized the animals 
of the chalk (for example, Teztillaria globulosa), the 
undissolved portions of which have been, in the course 
of their formation, subservient to a force which has 
disposed them in an annular series. These pheno- 
mena are distinct from those which the silica and 
jasper of Egypt present, where we have no longer 
the corpuscules themselves, but only their form silici- 
fied by a chemical operation unknown to us. The 
small calcareous bodies obtained by the action of 
acids from the figured stones of Egypt, prove that 
they have been formed in a quiet mechanical man- 
ner. Ina chemical operation, it might happen that 
mesign bodies might be inclosed, as chalk in silica, 
and bodies in crystals. But this mode of formation 
is quite distinct from that of stony, free concentric 
rings, suggesting the idea of Saturn and his belt— 











these results will render highly interesting an exami- 
nation of the argillaceous marly and calcareous kidney- 
shaped masses, as well as of those known under the 
name of stones of Imatra, 


the formation of which has 


“hitherto been referred to general forces of attrac- 
tion. The formation ofthe stalactites and oolites has 
been referred to the same causes. But Prof. Sedg- 
wick has demonstrated that the calcareous kidney- 
shaped masses, so common in the environs of Sun- 
derland, are quite distinct from stalactites. Some 
mineralogists have classified minerals according to 
their forms—as into capillary, stalactitical, &c. ; 
while others have made two divisions only, consisting 
of crystals and variously modified amorphous struc- 
tures. M. Parrot, after an examination of the stones 
of Imatra, has inferred that they should be consi- 
dered as an extinct family of mollusca, destitute of 
shells—of the simplest organization—to which he 
applies the term Imatra. The stones of Dendera 
occur abundantly in the form of spheres, with a single 
or pair of eyes or spectacles froma foot in dia- 
meter to three or four inches. When in consider- 
able numbers they resemble a pile of cannon balls, 
sometimes with disks more or less flat and regular, 
with a globular nucleus, similar to the pupil of the 
eye, possessing concentric rings ; at other times with 
double disks united together, similar to spectacles 
for placing on the nose. Ehrenberg has observed a 
similar structure in the silica of the chalk of Rugen, 
in a stone much resembling those of Imatra, from 
the sandstone formation. Analogous stones occur 
at Tunaberg. From the study of these forms, Ehren- 
berg iders it y to divide them into dis- 
tinct groups. One of these groups, the amorphous 
or irregular, embraces all the dendritic, capillary, sta- 
lactitic, radiated without a nucleus, and similar to 
hematite, and those with a radiated structure desti- 
tute of a nucleus, oolitic. These may be consi- 
dered as in reality bodies in which the crystals are 
confounded together. The Egyptian morpholites, 
the stones of Imatra in Finland, of Sweden, are 
quite different in their characters from the preceding 
group. They present no crystalline structure what- 
ever; no organic structure can be detected in the 
morpholites of Sweden and Egypt. But the power- 
ful influence of several axes of formation is obvious 
in specimens from the former country. In the stones 
of Imatra, five successive forms are observable devel- 
oped one over the other; in those of Tunaberg two 
can be seen. M. Krantz possesses a specimen from 
Dublin, from the mountain limestone, in which five 
bodies of this kind are developed linearly one above 
another. Independently of observations upon the form 
and microscopic analysis of these bodies, Ehrenberg 
has made an examination of precipitates and residues 
of the most varied substances,and especially under the 
microscope, the forms of the calcareous precipitates. 
He has not been hitherto enabled to imitate the true 
corpuscules of the chalk, but only to form something 
similar. These precipitates of carbonate of lime 
have been observed by Ehrenberg under three prin- 
cipal forms:—1, In the form of an indeterminate 
homogeneous vitreous mass ; this structure appeared 
as an irregular aggregation of very small equal mate- 
rial particles. 2, As regularly-formed corpuscules, 
which appear to be influenced by a central internal 
attraction or formation ; these corpuscules occur very 
often in precipitates. Ehrenberg has found them 
completely analogous to the great morpholites already 
noticed. They are observed in a flock or very light 
cloud, at first of simple spheres with five grains, of 
double spheres, kidney-shaped masses, double kid- 
nies, jointed bodies, gfanular rings, and lastly of 
bodies which encroach upon each other like the fruit 
of the briar. The four first are simple forms; the 
others have always presented a higher degree of 
developement—not as simple but as compound 
structures, These series Ehrenberg terms morpho- 
lites or crystalloids. 3, Under forms having the cha- 
racter of a structure with parallel faces, which dis- 
tinguishes crystals. This last is rarely primary, but 
generally secondary. The first case occurs when the 
regulating force has intervened, or even when it has 
not acted. The intervention of the force of crystal- 
lization causes the grains to vanish. It is a process 
of chemical transformation. Ehrenberg has never 
seen a crystal com of visible material corpus- 
cules, but almost always by an admirable and sudden 
transformation of small morpholites or crystalloids 
into simple or compound crystals, according as the 
first were either simple or in groups. A similar 
transformation has been observed by Erdmann in 
the chloroisatinate of lead, which appearing first in the 














form of saffron-yellow crystals, is suddenly converted 
into deep red dendritic crystals. Henee it appears, 
that crystals cannot be formed without a previous 
mechanical crystalloid arrangement of the particles, 
Ehrenberg infers that crystalloid structures must 
have a considerable share in the formation of masses 
of brittle rocks which have not arrived at crystalliza. 
tion. Ehrenberg lastly endeavoured to discover a 
solid centre of composition in the structure of the 
isolated rings. This he has accomplished by means 
of sulphur. When oil is poured over flowers of sul- 
phur, crystals of sulphur are often observed separat- 
ing around granules, while the latter disappear. In 
other cases a mass of dendritic or linear crystals is 
formed, which constitute large isolated crystals. In 
other instances, a concentric cloudy halo appears 
round each granule, which gives origin to the crys- 
tal. After many fruitless efforts, the author suc- 
ceeded in observing in action the rapid and elegant 
crystallization of salts and the formation of a siliceous 
sphere. —[Note. We have before us a specimen, 
24 inches in diameter, brought to us in London three 
years ago, by a gentleman in his overland passage 
from India. The Fairy stones described by Sir 
Walter Scott in his introduction to the * Monastery,’ 
and found in the Nameless Dean, near Melrose, 
would appear to afford an illustration of the observa- 
tions of Ehrenberg. They consist of carbonate of 
lime 58.5, schistose matter 41.5—see Records of 
General Science, vol. ii. 1.] 


Method of Zincing Copper and Brass.—M. Boet- 
tiger has succeeded in covering plates and wires of 
copper, brass, pins &c., with a brilliant-coating of 
zinc. His method is as follows: granulated zinc is 
prepared by pouring the fused metal into a mortar 
of heated iron, and stirring it rapidly with the pestle 
until it is solidified. The metal thus granulated is 
placed in a porcelain capsule, or in some other non- 
metallic vessel. A saturated solution of sal-ammoniac 
is poured over it ; the mixture is boiled ; the objects 
to be rendered white are now placed in it, previously 
dipped in dilute hydrochloric acid: in a few minutes 
they are covered with a brilliant coating of zinc, 
which it is very difficult to remove by friction. The 
galvanic action is thus explained : the double chloride 
of zinc and ammonium formed is decomposed by the 
zinc and the plate of copper ; the chlorine disengaged 
from the sal-ammoniac goes to the zinc; the am- 
monium is disengaged in the form of gas, and the un- 
decomposed sal-ammoniac combines with the chloride 
of zinc to form the double chloride, a very soluble 
and easily decomposed salt. If then an excess of 
zinc exists in the pal ovens with the electro- 
negative copper, the salt is decomposed into its 
slanenke, and the reduced zine is deposited on the 
negative copper. 

Cochin-Chinese.—Among the objects of interest in 
Paris, are some Cochin-Chinese, sent, by their king, 
to study European manners, and transport Parisian 
graces toCochin-China. They are said to be learned 
and conspicuous men in their own country (the latter 
they are in a still higher degree in Paris) ; and they 
walk the streets, making notes of whatever attracts 
their observation, regardless of the observation which 
they themselves attract. It might be pleasant to get 
a glimpse of their manuscript, and see what, among 
the wise men of Cochin-China, are considered holes in 
the Parisian coat. They attended the levee of the 
Minister of Commerce in “ grand costume,” say the 
French papers—“ that is tosay,in Robe de Chambre.” 


Paris Flower Market,—Few persons in England 
have any idea of the vast number of flowers which 
are daily exposed for sale in the markets of Paris. 
Almost the whole of the florists in or near the city 
are engaged in this branch of the trade. The prin- 
cipal market is held under a double avenue of trees, 
on the Quai aux Fleurs; and here are assembled in 
the open air, both in summer and winter, more than 
400 florists, who find a ready sale for their produce at 
about the average price of eight sous. e extent 
of this trade may seem strange to those unaccustomed 
to the manners of the French. It is the custom 
with all classes to make presents to their friends on 
their birth-day, or the féte of their patron saint, and 
among other things plants and flowers are always 
given; this necessarily causes a large demand; a 
aun a is, however, everything.—Gardener's 
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me. By W. 

Pie, Corse Ss." Tnely scolonred, price price i me, s mounted 


and rarnished on on rollers, or fol ee in eee, price 2. 
hn who seek Recnusdion as 
$ 59, High Holborn, 





hall-street 











offer much 
and the 





INGER! bound in cloth, 
HE HUNGA ats N DAUGHTER: 


ATIC POEM 
By dponGe STEPHENS, 

Author of the Tragedy of ‘ The Queen of Hun ngary,’ &c. 
“The passionate imagination and pathos of George Ste tephens 
seem to spring out of the ground like one of the old Elizabethan 
dramatists revivifie ere is no more mistaking his genius, 
then the sun blazing beyond. "Introduction to Schlegel's Lectures 








amatic Literature. 
C. Mitchell, Red Li rt, Fleet-street, London. 
Inan ie'B case, rese handsome quarto volume, 2. 2s. 


rue BEAUTY Y OF THE HEAVENS: con: 
sisting of One Hundred and Four Scenes, on separate 
tableaux, bi the principal Astro- 
nomical F ith a ture on Astrono- 
By, By SagAiE adapted Yor ez. instruction and entertainment. 
iS F. BLUN pyeer on Astronomy, Author of 





» Tep 
i, 
an 





Wonders of the Tel: aa 

i By its its aid alone a competent. knowledge of astronomy may 
be gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter 
of amusement." — Atlas. 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK ON THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HE RIGHT of the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA to the NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY 


claimed by Recher 
aA before’ ae ‘King ofthe’ Ne Km at rot b 
LLATIN, (one of the missioners of the Uni ted tes, 
© Abe Treaty of & Ghent,! in re 1 vol, 8vo. with 8 Maps of the 
Disputed Tesritory. 
Wiley & Putnam, 35, Paternoster-row. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price One Guinea, with 7 Illustrative Etchings by 


. Dyce, 4 
IGHLAND RAMBLES and LONG 
LEGENDS TO SHORTEN THE WAY. 














By Sir THOS. DICK LAUDER, Bart. 
Author of ‘ An "account of the yenire e Floods," * Lochandu,” lowed by Two 
le noc! 
“Ad ble and admirab! narrated... -Full of the t - bil of ‘acts 
ceptive fecling of the My in uptare ‘s Dublin L Tait. Mo. "ag ty of the Hi 
& Charles Black, E & Co. London. hd 


Rivi . St. Paul 





Churchyard. a a 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. S the Seco 
P L I N E 
= Riviogtone, St. Paul 7 Chorchyard, 
ee Lately published. 
The First Volume, price 6s. 6d. 
— This Series of Sermons is continued in eer 
ice 3s. 6d., the Bea Ol SCRIP 
RINE of Y"'SCHIPTORE, 


PRIMITIVE po hs Hi; 0 
bus uiglous ‘Ce IBA Beye er edication ‘ef the early 
ure: n 


R al 
weed TRACTS fort 
Waterloo 





takes of the Author of ‘Ancient Christianity,’ 
MES *BEAVEN, rate of h. 
Riving ns, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ni cteriee-plece, 
*,* This Work ae now be bad complete, price 8s. in cloth bds. 





This day is published, price 6s. 6d. boa: 
BSERV ATIONS onthe Attempted “Appli 
of PANTHEISTIC FRINCELES to the T 
and HISTORIC CRITICISM cA e GOSPEL. rt I. on the 
—ene ication ; being th: Christian Advocate’ 's Publica- 
r 
ih ops College, Cal icutta 


tion fo: 
H. MILL, D.D. fermen 
;, tormeriy 
printed at the U 


B; 
pplain to his Cree 1 e Archbisho of Coan 
low of Trinit college. Cambridge, one late 
Cam! bridge: Press ; 
& J. 7. Deighton, canines J.G. PL & J. Rivington. qt Ae 


bli 











e 12th TERS price 2s. 6d. 
FORM of PRAYE cted an 
he Use of a S..- Ay vines lly Pane me of 
found’ “PERSONS. 1 vol. feap. cloin'bo 
: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Pi eaiiy. 
a Tract for 


ofr whent may also be had, by the same Kothon, 
distribution, entitled 


A Misiertune changed into a Blessing. 


sewed, 


18mo, 





Rk VOLUME, 
rds, Volume the Fourth, of 
LAIN "PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached in 


h, Bolton-le- Moors. 


6 . M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester. 

Rivingtons. Se. Paul's ee and Waterloo-place. 

*,.* Lately published, Vols. I. II. III. each 6s. 


Just published, in 18mo. et 2s., the 3rd edition, of 
BOOK’ of FAMILY PRAYER. 
Compiled b he Rev. ‘WALTER FARQUHAR 

car Oo} 
* The object of this Publication is t ide to the 
"Pamily ayer, the Morning and go Staet Services of the 


i St. Paul's Churchyard, and  epepongincs. 


Also, by the same, uniform 
Private Prayers. 3rd ri edition, Ss 2s. 


0. pp. 476, price 6s. cloth boards 
HAKSPERIAN BADINGS, illustrative of 
Feaiich and Koman uerciets tn ted by connecting me- 
meranda : serving _ Exercise: ution. 


J. G. F. & J. Riv’ on 8 
place, Pall Mall; aot mm 
successors Jobo 





a 





Pals s Churchyard, and Waterloo- 
. Co, 83, Leadenhall-street, 
ic, 
p 3 Hinge eh the same Author), 
peer. “and a of English Grammar, 
4s. cloth. 
blished, in 8vo. 
RACTICAL INT 
ACCIDENCE. 
By THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M. 


Rector of Lyndon, and pe Fellow of Trinit Colt; Cainbridge. 
Rivi ingens, St. © I's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place 


, by the same Auth 
tion to Gre "pcoss Composi- 





e 5s. 6d. in cloth board 
ODUCTION to GREEK 


Practical Introduction to Greek 
tion. 3rd edition, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


In 8v0, BPE 12s. boards, 
paorzepis PROPHETICA. A VIEW of 
the USE and pasion of the OLD TESTAMENT: fél- 
Dissortaties ns, I. igole Pro- 





On the Causes of the 

emong t athen. Il. On 

torrid in the New Testament. 
Li uns ROWE LYALL, 

PF cat Colchester; Co-Dean of of Bocking ; and Rector of 





Dovsee eS and rE tvigcteny ANNUAL 
< Rivipatons: Longa — Ate R een fe 
ford: Cowie & Co. ; fees & EA 3 "ied ding 3. 
en- 


Fraser; J. Bompes Capes © (Co- 4H, Washbourne: § 
Hughes; J. Goal tus alee mo 
ly published, the Volume for the Year 


1898,") price 16s. 

Late in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. in cloth and lettered, 

HE CHERWELL WATER-LILY, and other 
EDER 

or Wi Hyg, PRERERICK, VILALAM ADE. M.A 


Risingtons.| “Paw s( Choreivard am and 








Waterloo: place. 











XCERP’ TA ex VARIIS | ROMANIS 1 POETIS, 
qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR, 
Lucretio, | Tibullo, pane. Statio, Ausonio, 
Cata Pei cco, | Martiale, | Claudiano. 
8. Italico. uvenale. 
Notulis Illustrate, aust selegit JOHANNES ROGERS 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchy: and Waterloo-place. 
Just published, price 1s. 

HE oe a WITNEss AGAINST 

a Sermon he Parish Church of 

les > oo’ esda eee ine - | the Triennial Visita- 





M.A., Vicar of T: lenen pf Line Y le FOWSTEAD, 
=p 7s man-aquare; J. & J. Jacksons, 
; . 





Rivingtons, St. Peal (ae and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, in small 8vo. peice 7s. 6d. in boards, the 2nd 


CCLESIASTES “ANGLICANUS: being a 
Taaeres on PREACHING, as adapted to a Church of 
Sapien : contained in a Series of Letters to 
a Young Clergyman 


the Rey. ¥. & EPL ey. M.. M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Peach Chusehye 
Also, by the same Author, 
Portrait of an English Churchman. 6th edition 
small a. 4s. 
4 large volumes 8vo. price 3/. 3s. 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES: a Series of Dis 


cow ot ant Tyas, selected, mi at systematically, 


illust 
a ah tila Pk woRpewoa tH. D.D. 
Master of » eae Rector of Buxted 
th Uckfield, Susse 
t to the Religious Por- 





and «SP 





acti a ee debe Le 
een aaes “Bishop Jeremy Jereiny Faylor=-Dr. South 
AEG) eee o—snd F. Ml 
ie t Religion 2 Soe 
eect ected — + the Reformation to in Foeland; fom 








ce Barrow are chiefly fi 
slees vols. ore. price 3s. boards, 
mie Fated waif ormiy Flite shove. 
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THE ATHENEZUM 





THE CAVENDISH NOVELS. 
zelume, i embellished with 2 fine 
ice 6s. bou 


vir — nd, 
Cuts By W.Jounxson Neate. The 
on 


a 





4th edition, corrected and povtend. 
for Thomas T: pside; where may be 


.- ted 
7 the on ‘paul Perwinkies or, The Press- 


by the same Author, 
Price 21s. bound. 


JONES'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA, 
In 1 very large vol. 8vo. printed | F Geuble columns, price 16s. 


HE BIBLICAL *CYCLOP-EDIA ; ; or, Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Scriptures. By WILLIAM JONES, 
A. new edition, carefull y revised by the Author, with 
numerous Additions and Improvements 
ndon: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside ; and George 
Wightman, Paternoster-row. 


PAUL PERIWINKLE, 
In 1 large vol. ae. guabelliphed with 40 spirited Etchings by Piz 
rice 21s. bound in fancy cloth, 
pave PERIWINKLE; ; or, the Press-Gang : 
in Tico Books. By the Author of * Cavendish,’ * Flying 
Dutchmen,” & 
N.B. The Covers may be had se’ 
ndon : eae for Thomas 


blished this day, 
I. THES COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition. 


** We venture to prophesy that the ‘ Voveg 's Oracle’ will be con- 
sidered as the Engfish Institute of Cookery.”"— Edition. Review. 
IJ. Dalgairns’ Cookery. A New E dition. 6s. 

This Volume contains a Complete System of Practical Cookery, 
carefull adap ted tothe purposes of every-day life. 
Robert Cy adell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker & XG ‘0. London. 


MEMOIR OF DR. ADAM CLARKE, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 12s. bound in cloth, 
N ACCOUNT of the INFANCY, RELI- 
GIOUS and LITERARY LIFE of ADAM CLARKE, 
L.L.D. F.A.8. &c., partl wate a! aimeolf, and continued by 
one of his Daughters. The an id editi 
pauten pames & Sor the ye toy ‘Published Part tp Tegs, 
Cheapside, where be had, just pu mranee, art 1, price 2s., 
of the lath edition ra . Clarke's Commenta 


Just published, royal 4to. price 
TLAS of CONSTRUCTIVE, “GEOGRA- 
PH Part I. The EASTERN HEMISPHERE; con- 
taining >. Map and Blank. Fueeten, with descriptive letter- 
com; ene in 8 Part By W. HUGHES, Esq. 
FR G. sn “re f. of ore in t the College of Civil Engineers. 
J. Weale, 59, High i born ; Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


CHURTON, 26, Holles-street, has just pub- 
lished ‘the following Works :— 
1. " Churton’s Knightage of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, price 7s. 6¢ 
Gaten Universal Amanuensis and Corre- 
sponientt Guide, price 3s. 
3. Life of Mohammed Ali, price 3s. 
4. The Sporting Almanac for 1841, price 2s. 6d. 


LACKWOODS EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE, No, CCCIV., for FEBRUARY 1:4). 

Contents:—1. History of France. By M. Michelet — Il. Hints 
to Authors: Secon 0. the Original—III. Me- 
moirs of Strombeck. The Kingdom of Westphalia—IV. Syria 

—V. TRA Philanthropists—VI. Bopp’s Vocalismus—VII. Style. 
No. 4—VIII. The Secret Societies of Asia. The Assassins and 
Thugs—IX. The Disinterment. By simmons—X. Song sung 
at the Symposium in “ Saloon, sth January isil—Xt. Ten 
Thousand a- Year. 








rately, price 2s. 
egg, Cheapaide. 




















‘art 
William Blackwood & , Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London. 

MRS, TROLLOPE’S BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. 
THE METROPOLITAN, 
For FEBRUARY, wiILt contain, 

Among other Original Articles :— 

. The Blue © Belles of of England. |8. Pickings from Italian Ports 

By Mrs. | or Calder Cam 
. Stanzas. “By Mrs. Crawford. \9. Recollections of yin = 
. Memoirs of an — Exile. . the Polish Harp 
. The Sister's Dream | m. ens Ratkeliy? By abbott 
Rough Materials.” By th oF 
‘Author of * 1X Poems Me Vv! ji. In } Earth’s Lonely Desert. 
+ Hilotory « of Jews. By Ca. | By Mrs. Crawfor 
2. The Souls of the Drowned: 
a Legend of the Sea, 


pefigu 
. A’Patsoge in the Life of Ai." 


Reviews—Notices of New eB ineny News—Works in 


Saunders & Otley, Publishers. ers, "Contaticetvent. Agents—for 
Isiend, 7. Comming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 
urgh. 


EDITED BY THEODORE peg ESQ, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER o} 
OLBURN’S Ww MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Goat tains the Copsnen of 


Mr. AS w Por 

“ MISS KILMANSEGG and | HER. PRECIOUS LEG.” 

thers & Sons, by the Editor. The Life and Adventures of 
i “Ball at the Tuileries. arles Chesterfield, 
The Orange Valley, tS the Old y outh of Genius, by Mrs. T 

Forest Ranger. lope, illustrated b g Pals 
Count Harold, a Poem. The Turcoman "s Charg 
Brighton. The Highland“ Tower" of Au- 
orale and Manners ofthe 16th | gustus Sempronius Shank, 
17th centuries. } utton Maker. 

Forsan Sporting, by Nimrod. | The Prisoner of Ww ar, &c. 

___Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


WITH A MAP OF AUSTRAL-ASIA, 

HE COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Fesrvuary, 

1841, No, 14. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 

Esq. mtaining—1l. Free Trade for England, Revision of Com- 

mercial Tariff—2. Australasian Islands: New rides — 3. 

Progress of Foreign Manufac tures—4. On the Varieties of the 

Human Race—5, East india Com "s Petition for Free Trade 

with India —6. The Chival rv of the Mercantile Marine —7. 

rous State of the a Ww eat India Colonies—a. Cotton 

vasreney Lancashire —9. Colonial Shatigtics: 

No —s Scotia and Cape Breton, &c.—10. Internal Trade of Ire- 

land—11. The signs foreshowing the Destruction of Jerusalem 

tiatin and English), from ierqness Wellesley’s Poems—Colo- 
nial Intelligence, Reviews, & 


her, Son, & Co., Newgate-street, London, 





rol- 


WORKS 
Just published by TAYLOR & WALTON, 
Upper Gower-street. 


A DICTIONARY 


oF 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By various ConTRIBUTORS. 
1 8vo. vol. of about 1000 pages. 

Illustrated by very numerous Engravings on Wood. 
Section 1. (Parts I. to X.) with 200 Engravings, is 
published, price 10s. 

The Work will be completed in about Thirty Monthly 
Parts, at 1s. each, of which the Fourteenth 
is just out. 


A NUMISMATIC MANUAL: 


Or, Guide to the Collection and Study of 
Greek, Roman, and English Coins. 
By Joun YoncE AKERMAN, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London and of 
Edinburgh ; 
And one of the Hon. Secretaries to the Numismatic Society. 


Illustrated by Engravings of many hundred types, by 
means of which even imperfect and obliterated Pieces may 
be easily deciphered. 


1 vol. 8vo. 12. 1s. cloth. 


“We have long looked for a work on Numismatics which 
might give so much information as every well-educated man 
ought to possess—be free from vulgar errors, and at the same 
time be within the reach of the general reader :—just such 
a book has Mr. Akerman given us."—Church of England 
Quarterly Review, Oct. 1840, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, | * 


Including the ACTUAL STATE and PREVALENT 
DOCTRINES of the SCIENCE. 


By the late Enwarv Turner, M.D, 
Seventh Edition. 
EDITED BY 
Justus Liesic, M.D, P.H.D. F.R.S. &c. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen; 
AND 
WiitramM Grecory, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, Aberdeen. 
1 thick vol. 8vo, 1000 pages, 1/. 1s. cloth lettered. 


ta A SUPPLEMENT, containing the OILY ACIDS, will 
be published very shortly. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 


IN ITS APPLICATION TO 
Agriculture and Physiology. 
By Justus Lresie, M.D. P.H.D. F.R.S. M.R.LA. 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited from the Manuscript of the Author, 
By Lyon Prayratr, Pu.D. 


1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


“The Council observe, with much satisfaction, that 
already men of the first scientific character have turned the 
power of their minds to the investigation of these interest- 
ing, but at present recondite, laws of nature; and the cele- 
brated Professor Liebig, of Giessen, has given to the world 
an important contribution to the theory of agriculture.”— 
From the last Report of the Ceuncil of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 
Steam Hevigation and Railways. 


By Dr. LarpnNeEr. 
Seventh Edition, almost rewritten. 





1 vol. 8yo. with 167 Engravings on Wood, 12s. cloth 
lettered. 








Uw AN. 9 
— a ——._ 
Rat GUNPOWDER, sworps, &e. 

a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8yo. 
NGINES ES of WAR; or Historical and Exp 
timental Observations on Ancient and Modern 
Machines and Im Soeneats, including the Manufacture a 





M 
Gunpowder, and Swords. With Remarks ¢ on a 
Steel. By HENRY WILKINSON, MI 

London: Longman, Orne ie 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s., or a ae i 
morocco, price 7s. ed, Sotlented ey permission to the aut 

NER of ENE re 

‘ae = EN FREWSHIRE ANNUAL for 184], 

embellished with tasteful and appropriate E, 

rood. i in the Grst style le gigas rt ore a “ neravion 
ited by Mrs 
Paisley : Published by _ & ewent, a ether 
a: Lon; ingman, Orme & Co. ; and may be had of all Book, 

sellers 











This day is published, price 5s. (to be completed | 
xceeding Twelve Parts), Part I f° Ten, or ox 
A DICTIONARY OF 


CIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; con. 
prising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles 
of every branch of Human Knowledge: with the Derivation 
and Definition of all the terms in Keneral use. 
pereunes on Wood. General Editor W. 
& E. ; assisted by JOSEPH CAUVIN, Esi. 
Contributors in their several De, 
W. T. Brande, F.R.S, 
J. Cauvin, Esq. Os 
T. Galloway, F.R.S. &c. 
J. Gwilt, F.RLAS. FSA. i. 
J. Lindley, Pi D. F. R.S. & wen, F.R.S. &c 
London ; Longman, Orme & Co. 





This day is published, in 10 vols. fep. 8vo. 60s. cloth lettered, 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. . By s 
Esa J. MACKINTOSH, W. WALLACE, Esq. and R. BELL, 


Uniform with the above. 
History of Scotland, by -. beg wy 
History of Ireland, by T. e, Es: 
History of France, by Mee Creve, 
History of the Netherlands, by T.C 
istory of Switzerland os.secesseses 
History of Denmark, Sweden, &c. by Dr. “Dunham, H = i 
History of Poland, by Dr. Dunham \......sescessees ‘ol, 
History of the Germanic air. by Dr. Dunham.. 3 vols. A 
frstory pf poset, By ae Bell, = gran oon apened ies, 
istory of Spain and Port r. Dunham 
London: beta & 


e, 


coos & vale Ms, 
Co.; and John Taylor. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


RECUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
RY. Edited by BISHOP PERCY. In 3 vok, 
post 8vo., agantly printed, with Engravings on Wood, price 
ul, As. in boards. 
bove all, I then first became acquainted with Bishop 
's *Reliques of Ancient Poetry.’ The first time, too, | 
scrape a few shillings tapethes, | I en unto myself : 
these heloved volumes ; nor d jeve I ever re; 
shal f so fore uently, or with halt the enthusiasm. rege 
Walter Scott.—See ys vol. i. pp. 5: 
A. Lewis, 125, *Plest-street. 


REV. W. D. CONYBEARE’ S LECTURES. 
Anew edition, SMENTAL improved, price 8s. cloth lettered. of 
N ELE ENTARY COURSE of THEO. 
LOGICAL ar in Three Parts.—Part I. On the 
Evidences of Religion, natural and revealed.—II. On the Crit 
cism and Interpretation of the Bible.—III. On the peculiar Doo. 
trines of Christianity. Delivered in Bristol college by the Rev, 
W. D. CONYBEARE, F.R.S. Corresponding Member of the 
Tngtiente of France, &c. &c. &c. 
ctures deserve the most sedulous perusal. Full of 
thought themesives they will suggest thought to the reader, 
They cannot be too high phly recommended to the more advanced 
ade of Theological ents: norcan they be taken in band 
y the most matured caer and divine without affording to 
him an ample payment of instruction, and pleasure, and profit.” 
British rata 
are glad to see the , waxing popularity of this volume, it 
apeeke' well for the public.""— Gentleman's Magazine. 
erwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


3, Great ST PUBL Jan. . 


R. COLBURN’ HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 











1. 
GREVILLE; OR, A SEASON IN PARIS. By Mn. 
GORE, Authoress of ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 3 vols. 


I 
ann FIRST VOLUME of the NEW and REVISED 
DITION of AGNES STRICKLAND’S ‘LIVES OF THE 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND,’ price 10s. 6d. bound, with Illustra 
tions. 


PayER eRsOONS, THE COLLEGE SCOUT. 
Edited by THEO HOOK, Esq. 3 vols. with numerous 
Ilustratigns b: Pe 

~ Cig 2 picture of a college scout, whose Sayings and 
Doings = the Sam-Slickiana of Alma Mater. These sketches 
are, indeed, the bam ee we ever read."’"—dge. 


THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE: — rising RAM- 
BLES. THROUGH PICARDY and NORMANDY, and Boar 
Shooting in Lower Brittan a4 By FREDERIC TOLFREY, Es. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with 12 I — 2ls. bound. 


THE NAVAL SURGEON. By the Author of ‘ Caven- 
dish. ** The Flying Dutchman,’ &c. 3 vols. i. 
*The best novel Mr. Neale has yet written. It is a very # 
mirable transcript of naval life, told with great truth and fe 
ing, and et in incident and character."’— Herald. 
pieces tea _ JUST READY, 


MR, SWINBURNE'S. TERS En Lonbos 
OF PARIS, NA 3S. . 
with Memoir of the Author by the Editor. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
‘ortrait 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
Author of ‘ The Spas of Germany,’ &c. 1 vol. small 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 


Vill. 
SOCIETY IN INDIA. By an INDIAN OFFICER. 
’ vie ean, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


. 101 





— 


. 12mo. price 12s. in boards, 
perortoxat, EXTR , for every Day 


he Year. Compiled from the "Writings of various 
ee tons, St. Paul's Churchyard. and Waterloo-place. 
iEY. C. GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
’ IBLE, 





9s. boards, the Sixth Part (containing 
ast published, in 9v0. Pritt v= --Solomon's Song) of 
E OLD TESTAMENT, with a CommeEn- 


raat, consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily Use of 


the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley, Cheshire 

In this Edition of the Holy Bible it has been the chief object 
of the Béitor to furnish Families with an ae for Daily 
Re he — ture is divided into parag s of a con- 

nient euath, am the explanatory an practical matter is 
Ha ested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
ast demand of the reader no procteus study or attention. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. “ 

The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be 

h. in cl th and lettered. 

pages: eee x by the same Author, 

The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
vols, or 4 parts, price iJ. 16s. 


Lately published, in small 8vo. price 3s. in boa 
USTIFICATION THROUGH FAIT H._The 
MERC CIFUL CHARACTER of the coset. COVENANT 
UFFICIENCY of SCRIPTURE asa RULE of FAITH.— 
T nay SERMONS, preached | manic ihe University of Oxford 
in the course of the Pas’ tone " e 
By PHI iLIP. N § SHU: TTL EWOITH, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Chicheste 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's .Cossehyard, and. W aterloo-place. 
Also, by the same Author, 
1. Sermons on the Leading Principles and Prac- 
ik of Christianity. 2 vols. ‘Bvo. il. 4s 
2, Not Tradition, but Scripture. 
enlarged, small 8vo. 4 
3. The Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Reve- 
lation re: Itself and with Human Reason. Small 8vo. 6s. 
A Paraphrastic Translation of the Apostolical 
Epistles. With N Notes. 4th edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


BURDER’ S RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 
In 1 very large 7 gg cenballiched ith 18 engravings, 
2s. bound in clo 
Qeaion $ ‘CEREMONIES mal CUSTOMS; 
or, The Forms of W ership practised by the several Na. 
World, from th 


In 2 





3rd_ edition, 





e earliest Records to the 
rief View of Minor Sects 


esigned especially for the use 


tions of the known 
present time; to which is added, a 
which exist at the present day: 
e work will not only be found enteresting and 
instructive as a volume for general reading, of great im- 
portance as a book of reference. B WILLIAM BUR ER, B.A. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. 


Now ready, 3rd edition, prige le. Is., oa free 1s. 4d., 5 Plates with 


HE LIFE and EXPLOITS of COMMO- 
DORE NAPIER off ALEXANDALA 

The smartest affair is yet to be told. Charles Napier, on 
Friday the 25th, talking with the Admiral, remarked that Sidon 
was not in our possession; and said to him—* If you yo I will 
go down and take it and back agaia in forty-eight hours 
He started, and was as good as his word. Napier was ment 
daring: on ‘the tops of the houses he made his way, waving his 
hat . a ant, id his sword, and cheering on the men to vic- 
tory—(see 
London: 7 saa , and all Country Booksellers. 


HOBLYN’S ae OF CHEMISTRY. 
MANU n 8vo. with 75 Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, with Glossary 
and _— By RICHARD D. HOBL YN, M.A., author 

of 4 Dictionary of ‘ Terms used in icine,’ &c. 

The present treatise has been prepared to afford elementary 
instruction in the principles of Chemistry. The most important 
facts and theories of the science are stated in as condensed a 
form as the subject admits, and the author ventures to hope 
that the student may acquire from it such general information 
aswillenable him to pursue his farther inquiries with advan- 
tare. Recapitulatory questions have been appended to each 
prord “+ the examination of students 

: Scott, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 


NEW EDITION OF ROSCOE’S WALES. 

On the Ist of February will be published, in demy 8vo. contain- 
ing 6 beautiful steel Plates, and 32 es of letter-press, Part I. 
price Half-a-Crown, to be completed in Nine Monthly Parts, 
including a correct and fin ely-engraved Map, 

\ AN NGS and EXCURSIONS in 

— By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 

The high celebrity this work has obtained, has induced the 
publishers to issue an edition of it rather smaller in size than 
that already known to the public, and at such a price as will 
enable them to pronounce it one of the cheapest, as well as 
most richly illustrated works ever published. 

*s* Part I. will contain Plates of Conway, Bettws y Coed, 

Pont Averslaslyn, Menai Bridge, Vale of Liangollen, nt Pen- 

aw 


maen 
Tilt & Bogue 5 3 Simpkin & Co. ; wit, Orr & Co. London. 
son & Webb, Birmingham; Wareing Webb, Liverpool ; 
ms & Dinham, Manchester. Sold- by all Booksellers i in 











and Sim: 
the Kingdom 
The following Periodical Works, for pooraary. 1811, will be 
pu TOR tk chose DITION i. 
AL DITION. of SHAK- 
t SPERE. Part Rxix aM FOR MEASURE), in 
uper royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
xiHE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Part 
LVIIL., being Part II. of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 2s. 
» ne PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 
~4 LEY The Pictorial Bible.’ Part XVIII. in super 


RL PENNY MAGAZINE. Part I. 





(New Series.) 


THE REN NY CYCLOPEDIA. Part XCVI. Is. 6d. 
pedi, ice ry in ploothly Hs Half Volumes of the * Penny Cyclo- 


a4 GUIDE TO SERVICE—THE PLOUGHMAN. 


moe Ss MISCELLANIES—LIFE OF WILLIAM 
t, ~_ 1841, 


BISHOP MANT'S sg PRAYER BOOK, 
published, in _~ price boards, the 5th oe of 
E BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, a 
ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS, and Ba 

Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the Use of the 

United Church of England and Ireland: together with the 

Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or 

said in Churches; the Form and Manner of making, ordaining, 

and consecratin: “of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; the Thirty- 
nine Articles of Religion; and the Constitutions and Canons 

Ecclesiastical : with Notes, prrlgnatery practical! and historical, 

from ap roved Writers of the Ch 

Selected and arren ed iby the Rigut Rev. RICHARD MANT, D.D. 

Lo ishop of Down and Connor, 
and late Domestic Chaplain to ee Grace the Archbishop of 
‘anterbury. 

*.* This Edition of the Prayer Book is edited upon the plan 
of D Oyly’s and Mant’s Family Bible, issued by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is printed Funiformly with, 
and forms a suitable Companion to, that work. The Canons 
ond Constitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the present 


Latel 















"Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
whom may be had, 2 
An Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with the Notes slightly 
abridged, price 1/. 4s. boards; or in royal 8vo. 1. és. 





Albemarle-street, January, 1811. 
RECENT WORKS OF TRAVELS, 
SIA MINOR in 1838. A Journal of an Ex- 
cursion in that Country. including a Visit to several 


unknown Cities. By CHARLES FELLOWS, Esq. Map and 80 
Illustrations. Imp. 8vo. 28s. 


Il. 
Arabia Petrea. A Journey through that Country 
to Mount Sinai and the Excavated City of Petra. By Leon de 
Laborde. 2nd edition. Maps and 60 ifiustrations, 8vO., 18s. 


Hungary and Transylvania—Social, Political, 
and Economical. 4 Schen Paget, Esq. Map and 88 Mlustra- 
tions. 2 vols. 8vo., 


IV 
Austria. A Narrative of Trav els, with Remarks, 
Social and Political. By Peter Evan Turnbull, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo., 24s. 
Cairo, Petra, and Damascus. From Original Notes 
made during a_‘Tour in those Countries in 1839. By John G. 
Kinnear, Esq. Post 8vo., 9s. A 


Attica and Athens. A "Classical Tour and Resi- 


dence in that Country. By Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 
znd edition. Maps and Plates. svo., 12s. 


A Year’s Residence in 
the Interior. By Rev. R. Lister 


, 


Italy. A Series of Letters addressed to a Younger 
Sister, descriptive of a Joursey and Residence there. By 
Catharine Tayler. Post 8 

John Mervey. Aibcmaste-ctseet. 


Russia and the Russians. 
that Country, chiefly in 
Venables. Post 8vo., 9s. 





Albemarle-street, January, 1841. 
POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
IFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. 
LOCKHART, Esq. 4th edition. Portrait. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. By 
Sir David Brewster. 12mo0. Nearly ready. 


Life of Edward Gibbon, the Historian. 
Rev. H. H. Milman. Portrait. 8vo., 9s. 


iv. 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, 


written by Himself. 2ndedition. Portrait. 3 vols, 8vo., 30s, 
Life of Belisarius. By Lord Mahon. 8vo., 12s. 
Life and Character of Washington. By M. Guizot. 


Post 8vo., 75. 


Biographical Notices on Specimens of the British 
Poets. By Thomas Campbell. Fea. New edition. Royal 8vo. 


Nearly read, 

Historical Memei of James Watt. By M. Arago. 
Portrait. ‘t, +> BS. 

Life of Lord en, with his Prose Works. By 
Thomas Moore, Esq. Portrait. Royal 8vo., 20s. 

Life of the Rev. George Crabbe. By His Son. 


2nd edition. Portrait and Views. Feap. 8vo., 7s. 
John Murray, Albemar trent. 


By the 


“In one thick vol. 8th edition, much enlarged, price 1 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDIC INE: a 
POPULAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 
Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a 
copious Collection of approved Prescriptions, Medical Manage- 
ment of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. The whole forming 
a comprehensive watical | Guide for the Clergy, Families, and 
Invalids. By T.J.GRA 
“ We shall preserve it as the advice of an _ or friend, 
to which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt 
of being benefited by its wisdom. "Literary Chronicle, 
“It is altogether ee ing of permanent popularity.""— London 
Weekly Review. 
“One of the very best and most useful books published in 
modern times."’"—Monthly Olio. 
“ The public demand for this work is a proof that its value is 
duly appreciated.”"— Bristol Journal. 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Paternoster-row; 
Hatchards, 187, Picegditly and Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London. 
all Booksellers 
Also, by the same Author, i mi gre. price 11s. boards, 2nd edition 


rged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females : a Treatise illus. 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and_ Treatment ; 
With numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the 
Diseases and jianasement of Pregnancy a ong Lyin, De- 
signed as a amaanion Ly ae a Mode 

edicine.’ di the Symptoms and 
Treatment c , Diseases of ‘the "Heart, ‘and. pn the Proper Treat- 
ment of Bolener. 

“It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
ony Salk mily establishment."’— Bath Herald. . 

ins a mass of i ble to those for 











onan it is intended, and surpasses in — Dn the 
its character,"’—-Blackwood's Lady's Mag: ae 





NTERNATIONAL LAW, &c.—The Firtn 

L Edition of Mr. OKEY’S DiGEsT "on the Commercial and 
Civil I of the f Gre at Britat B sae Seamed. 
being exhausted, a New and ‘Enlarged Editio peepee 

and will be produced as early as the author's avocat ions Mali 
permit. —Paris, 35, Rue Faubourg St.-Honoré. 

This day a. embellished with two Metiy-Gnlshes 

vings on Steel, No. 1. price ls. 0 


FAMILy SECRETS; or, Hints to ‘those who 


would make a ha 








2" ELLIS 
Author of * The Women of England.’ 


2. 
The only Edition with Steel Engravings.— Views of real Scenes. 
Fisher's Illustrated Edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott's Bible. In about 40 Monthly Parts at 2s.; every Part 
embellished with a highly-finished Engraving on Steel, forming 
a Series of Views of the a om Places mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, from Drawings on the spot. 


Published this day, to be completed in 24to 30 Monthly Parts, 
each cubetiens with 4 highly-finished Engravings, Part 1. 
price 2s. 0 

The Rhine, Italy, and Greece, illustrated and 
described. 


This day, price 2s. a. Parts J. and II. of 
Syria and Palestine, illustrated and described. 
A Part, containing 4 Engravings, will be published on the lst 
and 15th of each month; and the whole be completed in 30 Parts. 


5. 
This day, bound in cloth, price 9s. Division the Second, of 
Fisher's new and 5) splendid Historic Illustrations 
of the Bible, after fhe Old Masters. In Monthly Parts, 2s. each. 
In Divisions, neatl iM bound in cloth, price 9s, each. 
Prospectuses of the above Works may be had, and specimens 
spon. at all respectable Booksellers throughout the United 
ingdom. 
Fisher, Son & Co. Newgate-street. 


8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 30, 1841. 
NOW 4k 


NEW WORKS READY. 


MEMOIRS OF 
THE RIGHT. HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 
Late Governor-General of India. 
inclading 1 bls JOURNALS a nd LETTERS, now first published 
the Oneinale 5 in peseqnsion of the Family. 


e Rev. G 
Author of ‘ The bent of Sir Thomas Munro,’ * Traditions of 
Chelsea College,” &c. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures. 
“A sterling book, in which affairs of national importance are 
so tningled with, details o i personal difficulties and dangers, that 
we know not which most fixes our attention—the events of great 


public moment, or the crises of ~ glee tats ail *— Literary 
Gazette. 


THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; 
A_BY-WAY TO FAME. 
hy RICHARD JOHNS, Esq. 
Author of * Legend | ah a F Africans ‘and European.’ 
n 3 vols. 

“ This work is executed with Po mpm praiseworthy diligence 
and irreproachable taste ; and it fully justifies us in welcomi 
the author into a difficult department of art, in which he mus! 
reap gratifying rewards.”"—Aflas. 

ut 
COMPANION TO ‘THE CHILDREN OF THE 
NOBILITY.’ 
PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN OF THE MOBILITY, 
A a bee mar gs 


Draw LEECH. 
WITH CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES, 
By the Author of ‘The Comic nglish Grammar,’ ‘ Fiddle- 
Faddle Magazine,’ &c 

— 6s. 


bicet owed. ) 
¥ieres SULT AUN: 
w Historicat Rom 
, CAPTAIN MEADOWS “PAY Lor, 
Of the Service of his Highness the Nizam, 
Author of Confessions ofa Thug.’ In 3 vols. post 
“ Unquestionably one of the ablest and most Pithfulty de- 
seri; tive works of its class that has ever been presented to the 
public,”’— Atlas, 
Richard Bentley, New Begpaaien-ctneet. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majest 





In royal 4to. 





aE published, 12mo. a 2s. ind 
LEMENTS f ALGEBRA, 
By the Rey. “Ww. FOSTER, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 

Of this treatise we can truly say, that it offers a clear and 
simple guide, within a small compass, to all the essential parts 
of algebra as taught in schools. It is altogether a very deserving 
fastencter,. "—Literary Gazett 

London: Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court. 
A copious Collection of Examples in Algebra, 


2nd edition, 12mo, price 2s. will shortly be published. 


HPOAOTOY OI AISTE SIS AOrol, 
Just published. in 8vo. price 
HE EGYPT of HERODOT U 18; being ee 
Second and part of the Third Books of bie History. With 
Notes and Preliminary Dissertations. By JOHN KENRICK, 
. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
Of whom may be had the following Books of Education in use at 
pacrew. Winchester, the — King's College, Lon- 


don, & 

A Grammar of the Latin Language. ByC. G. 
Zumpt. Translated from the German, with Additions. By J. 
Kenrick, M.A. 5th edition, — 

Exercises on Latin Sy shee, By J. Kenrick, M.A, 


4th edition. 8vo. 5s, 





1It. 
An Abridgement of Zumpt’s Latin Grammar. 
For Schools.’ By J, Kenrick, oq 3rd edition. 12mo0. 3s. 


An Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 
By. Kenrick, M.A 
‘art I, Decienston, Conjugation, and Syntax of Prepositions. 
3rd edition. 12m - 
4s. 6d. 


4s. 
Parr il, Syntax. Sad céttion. 12mo. 


Elements of Arithmetic, with numerous Examples, 
By R. Mosley, M.A, 12mo, 3, 





102 


THE ATHENAUM. 


CAN, 39 











CHESS, DRAUGHTS, AND CRIBBAGE, 
Standard Works rem publ ished on these interesting G Games. 
NEV H 


EATISE on . Third 


eaten. = enlarged. By GEORGE WALKER. 


Price 8s. clot 
his new edition has undergone complete revision, and is now 
the only really scientific compendium of the game published at 
a moderate price. 
2. The Cribbage Player’s Text Book ; a complete 
and easy Guide. By ( G. Walker. Price 3s. 6d. bound and gilt. 
3. Chess made Easy ; a new introduction, exclu- 
oF for beginners. By G. Walker. Price 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
4. Select Games at Chess, as actually played by 
Philidor and his contemporaries. By G. Walker. Price 5s. cl. 
5. Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts, with 
many hundred games played out. Revised by G. Walker. 
P 
ee W -< -t has done more for these Games than any other 
man living."’— Metropolitan Mag. 
sondon : She jerwood, Gilbert, & Piper, No. 23, Paternoster-row. 


ARITHMETIC, BY GOODACRE, 

Just published, 9th edit. 12mo. price 4s. bound, 
A RITHMETIC, adapted to different Classes of 

Learners, but more particularly to the use of large 
Schools: arranged in a new manner, # and enlivened with nu- 
merous original Ex: amples on interesting subjects; with an 
Appendix, containing live Classes of Ree apitulatory Exercises. 
By ROBERT GOODACRKE, Master of Standard Hill Academy, 
near Notting gham. ‘The 9th edition, corrected and improved, by 
SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
London: criehed for Longman ; Baldwin ; Whittaker; Simpkin; 
Sonter; E. . Hodgson ; 3 and Houlston. 








Fr we “y GRAMMAR FOR PRIV ATE TUITION. 
avo. price 12s. in cloth, the sth edition of 
Gu IDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish tostudy the Ele- 
ments of that L angung re Pithout the Ror ance of a Teacher, 


THON 
tobe ort Ba 








ldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 
Also, pric e 8s. 

A Key tothe Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of whi ich any person of a mature understanding may 
a inire the Elem nts of the French Language practically, 
surely as if a pro i or were sitting by his side; ond 
with a very superfi of it, mzy teach it to other 
Directions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to 
teach languages, who wish to instruct their children with the 
ance of this ook, how they niust procec d. 


FOYCE’S DIALOGUES, the only 
edition, corrected by Dr. GR EGORY In one vol, 
5s. 6d. cloth. : 
Scientific Dialogues ; intended for the Instruction 
and Entertainment of Young People; in which the first prin- 
ciples of Natural and Experimental Philosophy are fully ex- 
plained. By the Rev. J, JOYCE, A New 
merous C uts, and additions and improvements, by 0. GREGORY, 
2 1.D. F. 
London : 
Dolman ; ; and L. A. Lew 
Of whom may ey had, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, 
A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues; con- 
taining a complete wet of Questions, and other Exercises, “for the 
Examination of Pupi 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER, 


NHRONOLOGICATL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS- 

J TORICAL, and MISC ELLANEOUS EXERCISES, on a 
New Plan, de signe A for di aily use. Lith edition. Enlurged by 
THOMAS BOURN. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound, 

2, Arithmetical Questions, on a new plan. 12th 
ss with Additions by George Frost. _12mo. 6s. bound, 

Exercises on the Globes and Maps, interspersed 

with | some stiiesorie: al, Biographical, Chronological, Mythol 
eal, and N laneous Information; on a New Pian. To whic 
are added a ions for Examination. With an Appendix, by 
which the Constellations may be easily known. By ‘Thomas 
Bourn. 13th edition. 12mo. 6s. bound. ° 

4. Miscellaneous Questions in English History 
and Biography. ith edition. Enlarged by ‘Thomas Bourn. 
i2mo. 45, bound. i pa 

5. Geographical Exercises on the New Testa- 
ment; des ing the Principal Places in Juda@a, and those 
visited by St. Paul; and narrating many of the most peupees ant 
occurrences recorded in the Evangelical Histories. With Ma rs 
and a Brief Account of the Principal Religious Sects. 5th e 
enlarged by ‘Thomas 3ourn. Il2mo. 5s. 6d. bou ind, ‘i i 

6. Arithmetical Tables. 19th edition, with Addi- 
tions, hy Thomas Bourn. Price 8d. sewed. 
sen* py J, Harris; Darton & Harvey; and Simpkin, Marshall 


London: 











12mo. 

















~~ Lately pu’ published, with Illustrative W sodeate, 2 vols. l2mo. 
be. 


6d. each, half-bound, 
Conve ORS: 





ATION i$ on NATURE and ART, 
written in a familiar and easy style, for she Amusement 
and Information of Young Persons. By A LADY 
CONTENTS. 
Volume the First. 
On Licher 
The Food ‘of various Nations. 


Printing and Libraries. 
Papyrus Manuscripts. 
The Mower Garden. 
‘The Hothouse. 

On Glass. 

Italian Manufactures. 
On Sound. 

St. Vincent de Paul. 
‘The Sugar Cane. 

The Garden. 





“he Gipsi 
A Nowthns z Ww alk. 
On Shells. 
The Whale F ishery 
Vegetable Physiology. (Italy. 
Sepulchres of the Natious of 
Volume the Second. 
On Sheep. 
| The Cross. 
Miners al Substances contained 


The Roman Circus. 
Curious ‘Tropica! Plants. 
Domestication of Animals, 
‘The Colour Box. (Bri 
ixtinct Animals of 
‘The Stork. 
On Heraldry. 
On Temperature. 
The Kitchen Garden. 
Visit to a Cottage 
“ The subjects of discussion in these C onversations are varied, 
new, and entertaining. The first chapters contain an excellent 
account of the printers Aldini, and many interesting particulars 
relative to manuscripts, libraries, and books; and the succeed- 
ing ones discourse of flowers, fruits, vegetation, manufactures, 
the whale-tishery, and a variety of other matters. Altogether, 
it is an excellent book for youth and intelligent childhood ; nor 
would older people per Peruse it without benefit.""— Spectator, 
obn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





itain. an 
Great (ghsseren Churches of Asia. 
n ree 
¥ alk i i the Fields. 
eC. 


This day i is published. in 8v0. price 12s. cloth, . aard ‘edition, 
enriched with much original matte 
GRAMMAR of the HEBREW LANGUAGE, 
comprised in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best 
authorities, and peinctpaliy from Oriental sources ; designed for 
the use of Students in the Universities. 
ghey LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, 
bendary of Bristol. Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. 
Also, lately published, by the same ‘Author, 
A Lexicon, Hebrew, Chaldee, and English; com- 
pied from the most approved sources, Oriental and European, 
ewish and Christian; with an English Index ag emg 
cia forming a reversed Dictionary, English, Hebrew, and 
Chald In one thick volume, 8vo. price 25s. cloth. 
_ Le ondon: Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
WILLIAM’S SY a ee = EUCLID. 
ow ready, new editic cloth; 7s. bound 
HE ELEMENTS of BU CLID, adapted to the 
use of Students, | by means of Symbols. 5th edition, re- 
vised and peayroeee, with the Planes shaded. 
By J. M. WILLIAM, B.A. Queen's College. 

*,* This LS, \; now introduced in most of the Public Schools, 
andi isin universal use at the University of Cambridge. An Oc- 
tavo — ats nol. price 10s. 6d. cloth, may also be ha 

cessary, in ordering, to specify *W illiam’s Euclid,’ as 
an mits ation of the Work is sometimes substitute 
hilt & Bogne, Fleet-street ; and T. Ste venson, (: Cambridge. 


On the 3rd Weneners will be published, Third “Edition, revised 
e A improved, 12mo. 3s. n 
NEW GREE K GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
Schools. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late Student and ‘Tutor of Christ Church, *Oxford, 
Second Master of Winchester College 
“It is the object of this work, to correct the errors and supply 
the defects of the Eton Greek Grammar, at the same time re- 
taining, as faras possible, tine language and form of the original.” 
iis Grammar has be recently introduced into the pub tie 
Schools of Winchester. Harrow, and Rugby. 
John Murr: ay, Albemarle-street. pare pie 
DAW SON'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Just pall s! RE new edition, carefully revised, svo. erie bds. 
y REEK-ENGLISH LEXICON 
ht NEW TESTAMEN UR : transiated from the Greek- 


Latin Lexicon of JOHN DAWS ; and considerably 
enlarged: to which is prefixed an “Outline of Greek Grammar, 











complete | 


edition, with nu- 


‘Baldwin & So. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; C. 


for the use of Biblical rity “nts mp0 have not received a classi- 
cal education. By W. Y ie q L. D. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

Longman, Orine & i 0.3; T Cade F&I 

Hamilton & Co. a) hittaker & Co. Dae! , : Malcolm ; Simp- 

kin, Marshall, ; Souter; B. ‘T Houlston & 

Stoneman; C Pale & re 0.5 /. Snow; and i P W illiams. Liver- 
G. & J. Robinson. 


pool: 
VALPY’sS GREEK TESTAMENT. 


tivington ; 3 








4th edition. 
3 vols. Ek price 2/, bound in cloth and lettered, i 
XYREEK TESTAMENT, 
WITH_ ENGLISH NOTES, 
Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from eminent critics and 
interpreters: with parallel passages from the classics, and with 
references to Viger for idioms. and Bos for ellipses: to which is 
prefixed a Treatise on the Doctrine of the Greek Article, ac- 
cording to Bp. Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c., 
explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New ‘Testament. 
‘The various readings are apeneted under the text. 
English Indexes are added 
VALPY, B.D. 


y the S . E. 
Two Plates are a de. i—the Travels of the Apostle s,a Map of 

Judea, and the City and Temple of Jerusalem 

Lil ‘his work is intended fur Students in Di vinity, as well as the 
a rary. 





* This Greek Testament is the post valuable of any that has 
yet been published with c sal and philolozic al apparatus, 
especially for stude nts who wish to purcluse only one edition.” 
Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London, 
r > 
INNOCK’S CATECHISMS 
OF THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Copiously Pamper with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
. price 9d. each, in stiff wrapper. 

The eutebiles rane of these little works has proved their un- 
rivalled utility as initiatory to all branches of learning. ‘Their 
style bas rendered them available by the youngest scholar, 
while at the same time adults have derived equal advantage 
from em in commencing a course of any of the subjects 
treated of. 

ach Catechism has been carefully re-edited, and were the 
names of the various editors to be given, they would be found 
to include those of men the most disti ngnished | in their various 
professions and pursuits. Every edition is also carefully super- 
vised so as to comprise the latest discoveries or improvements. 
It is not too much to say that these little works have greatly 
aided the intellectual advance of the ages by rendering clear to 
the dullest capacity the elements of all branches of knowledge. 

The following are the subjects treated of, each in a separate 
Catechism. 

Agriculture First Catechism Bevel 

Algebra(‘T'wo Parts) |French Grammar 

Anatomy General Knowledge 

Ancient Geography |Geography 

Ancient History |\Geology 

Architecture Geometry 

Arithmetic German Grammar _ {Natural ‘Theology 

Astronomy _ |Greek Grammar eenaen 

B sae ame tenpet Sile- Hebrew Grammar |( 
tory eraldry Pai inting in Oil 

Botany(col. plate, 1s.)| History : — England,| Perspective 

British Biography Scotland, Ireland,| Pneumatics 

British Geography :—| France, Rome. Roi on 

EnglandandWales,| Greece, America|Relig 

Ireland, Scotland.| (Two Parts), the! Religious Denomina- 

Colonies in Europe} Jews tions 

and America, Colo-|Horticulture Rhetoric 

nies in Africa, Asia,| Hydrodynamics Sacred Geography 
— Philoso-| Seripture History 

anish Grammar 
Trade & Commerce 
Universal History 
Use of the Globes 

(two rt Ter 
\ restrial & Celestial 














nee Social 


stot istory 
Natural Philosophy 


te. 
Chemistry ak 
Christian Religion 
Chronology 
Classical Biography |Latin Gamm 
Conchology Liturgy oftheChurch 
Drawing of England 
English ‘orainmar ogi 
English Law ec posites 
Evidences of Chris-|Med 


tianity 
Electricity M Sl a 


Italian Grammar 
Land Su sveomng 


























ht 





~— 
with Parallel References, and other improvements, | 


compendiously | 


Greek and | 


——— 
Biwins HISTORY of ENGLAND, for 
of Schools and Youns Persons. 

A ey din 


si 
qaretilly — embelli 
bound.—Also, 

Baldwin’: s Outlines of English History, chief 
abstracted from his History of England, — the use of Chi rid 
from Four to Eight Years of Age. 1s. neatly half-boung 

. A. Lewis, 125, Fleet-street. 


Just out, Part I. of a new work, to be completed in 10 Monthly 
arts, each containing 6 Plates folio, with the Explanst’ 
price 6s. ; coloured, 12s. 
ONES OBSTETRIC. 
a Series of 60 Plates, illustrative of the Art 
Midwifery in all its branches 2 ond Ce u 
y A. L, MOREAU, f Medi 
to the Faculty o edich 
Publisher and Foreign Booth 


Portraits. 





Professor of Midwifer 
London: H. Baiiliére, 
egent-sireet. 





CURTIS ON STRABISMUS, 
HE PRESENT STATE of OPHTHALMO. 
LOGY ; containing be Account of improved Modes of 
curing Strabismus, and other Diseases of the Eye, oan 
Operations ; with the Methods of Treatment employed at 
principal Hospitals of SERROD  GOEAT, Austria, and 
erived from actual observat 
By JOHN HARRISON “EU TR’ iy IS, Esq., Oculist and Aurist, 
London: John Churchill, Princes-street, Soho, 


HE ANATOMY of the NERVES of the 
UTERUS. By ROBERT L EE, M.D. F.R.S. L. fn fol 
With 2 Plates engraved. Price 8 he 0 
Manual of Homeopathic Medicine. Translatej 
from the 2rd edition of Jahr J. Laurie, M.D. Witha Preface, 
by P. Curie, M.D. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth boards. Vol. [. 135 
London : i. Baillie re, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 9, 
Regent-stre¢ ets: and “ Thomas Hurst, 5 5, St. Paul ’s Chure'! hyard, 
—$———. 
MEDICAL BOOKS 
Lately published by Sherwood, Gilbert & Pipe; r, 
. Paternoster-row,. 
STIR JAMES CLARK (P hysician to the Queen) 
on PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. avo., 125, ¢ loth, 
2. Dr. Marshall Hall’s Principles of the Theory 
and Prac tice of Medicine. Price 16s. cloth. 
- Hoblyn’s Dictionary of Terms in Medicine, 
Price 9». cloth. 
4, Dr. Colles’s Practical Observations on Mercury 
and the Venereal. &vo., price 9s. cloth. 
5. Dr. Montgomery’ 's Signs and Symptoms of 
Pregnancy. 8vo., 18s. cloth. 
6. Dr. Paris on Diet and Regimen. 

















Price 12s, 


- Dr. Prichard on Insanity. 8vo., 14s. cloth, 
8. ws. South’s Complete Description of the Bones 


Price 24s. cloth. 
10. Dr. Bostock’s History of Medicine. 8yo, 
price 7s. 6d. : “ 

11. Porter’s Observations on the Surgical Patho. 

logy of the Larynx and Trachea. 8vo. price 8» 

12, Plumbe on Diseases of the Skin. Price 2s. 
is Dr. Willis on Urinary Diseases. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 
14, Wagner’s Elements of Physiology. Part], 

10s. cloth. 


| 7s. clo! 


9, Dr. Paris’s Pharmacologia. 





Albemarle-street, Jannary, Isl. 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE LATELY BEEY 


: PUBLISHED. ss 
IR HENRY HALFORD’S ESSAYS om 
SOME of the MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES. i 
edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Dr. Abercrombie’s a on the Intellectul 
Powers. 10th edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Dr, Abercrombie on the Philosophy of the Mon 
Feelings. 5th edition. Feap. a 5s. 


Dr. Abercrombie on the Diseases of the Stomach 
3rd edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 4 

Dr. Ferguson on the Most Important Diseases 
Women. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d, 


Dr. Mayo on the Pathology of the Human Mini. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. Vil. 
Dr. Gooch on Diseases peculiar to Wome. 
2nd edition. Svo. 12s, 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Published re - at of February, 1BAl, we pe o. 6d., No.2 
Lithographic 

NNALS of ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, 

and CHE MISTRY, &c. © onducted by WILLIAM 

RGEON, Superintendent and Lecturer to the Royal Vic 

toria Gallery ‘of Practical Science, Manchester. Formers 
men at the Hon. E.1. Company’s Military Academy, 4 

iscombe, 

Five Volumes of this Scientific Periodical are now before tht 
public ; and, by a discriminative selection and arrangement ¢ 
the most interesting subjects of discovery in those branches 
Physics to which it is principally devoted, it continues to mai 
tain the highest degree of reputation, and commands an neo 
sive circulation ; and the novel features which the Editor 
latel introduced to the work, without nadia to the price, 
greatly to its value and. eneral peefulne ‘ach number to* 
contains an ELEME RY i 4 TURE, = lilustrated by salt 
figures of apparatus, yt for the puree: rpose of instructing ¢ 
young Student in the principles of Electricity. Magnetism, 
and in the methods o experimenting > those eres tl 








For the use of y zoune pereons ame French, “the Cat 
of History of England, Geography, and Bible Higtory, are 
cronete into that language, price 1s. each, ve may 
also be had in twelve volumes, price 3/. 12s. in cloth. or 41. 10s. 
half-bound morocco and lettere , forming 2 Juvenile Encyclo- 





paw Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 





delightful branches of Science. The ‘ Annals’ will 
om ost valuable standard work that has hitherto avpeare: 
structian with a)! that is important in rogress 0! 

In order to excite an honourable emulation amo Bae 
menters, and induee them to bring t nent ¢ discoveries Ly 
world, the sditor has proposed five PRIZE OLUNE. 

within the fi Rs six. yooms of 2 
(See ye of Electricity,” .= ene 3) ) 
of Back NumBers to complete t ign, ir vets, “hat m y ten 
of some of the volumes remain unsold, and that e cannot 
himself responsible to rep: 


ey departments of knowledge—combining e ementary 
sho considers it his duty to infor 
rint. 
Published by Sherw 00d, Gilbert, & Piper, London, 
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N 6927) 
In 1 handsome vol. 8vo. price 15s, cloth ; or elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 


POEMS BY THE LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
Edited by HER SISTER. 


“ which now pervades them, arises from their simple and unaffected beauty, from their expressing the sentiments 
f The cote accents of truth, and from their mingling a profound sensibility, which strikes directly on the imagination and the 
b ve with astyle in general exquisitely graceful and melodious. If poetry be, as it has sometimes been defined, music by its 

-- ds and painting by its images, the volume now before us is a volume of genuine poetry."—Times. _ | Z 

sour ‘All lovers of that purer poetry which catches half its grace from heaven will seek for records of its pious beauty upon the 

Je pages of this graceful book. We have but anced at the poems, and gathered only snatches of the beauties which we are 

red to meet on deeper and closer perusal, and of which our readers shall receive their share.”— Morning Post. : 

“ Did our limits permit, we would gladly extract more from this volume, which is the reflected picture of a mind at once pious, 
able, and accomplished. Its accomplishments may be seen there in translations from the German, more especially in 
‘Lay of the Bell,’ from the Latin, from the French, and from the Italian ; its amiability from the general tone of philan- 

y pervading every sentiment; its purity from the Elysian sweetness of its pictures of fancy; and its piety from many a high 
oly 

ie. 


strain, which has evidently flowed from its deepest recesses.""— Literary Gazette. 4 F 
his volume, published by Blackwoods, Edinburgh and Pall Mall, which has now come before the public, through the im- 
pulses of @ sister's love, and a most discreet exercise of judgment, brings with it melancholy evidence that in the young and noble 
lady, whose name appears above. the circumstances of whose most untimely and deplorable decease were brought so painfully to 
iblic notice, her country has to lament the loss of one of its most highly gifted daughters. Lady Flora Hastings was, as must now 
fe admitted, fully entitled, had her diffidence permitted her to encounter the ordeal of the press, to rank in the literary world 
amongst those of her own sex to whom nature and intellectual cultivation imparted the rare distinction of a pure poetic vein.”"— 
i re > . * * . 
m the short and inadequate extracts we have made, it would be difficult to form anything like a correct estimate of the 
ught, the beautiful sentiment, the grace and elegance of diction with which these poems abound. Their peculiar charac- 
however, which appears in almost every page, is the pure and reverential piety which, like a stream of gold, runs 
through all. Sorry we are that we could not bestow more attention on this beautiful hook. It is a precious legacy bequeathed by 
Lady Flora to posterity—a casket, and a rich one, of the purest and most brilliant intellectual gems.""—Dublin Monitor. 

“We fancy that to those who knew Lady Flora Hastings, and who watched her mind as it unfolded, this volume will appear 
asadiary of her thoughts—a history of what passed in that busy world which is shut up from all human observation—the brain. 
How bright, how purely innocent. how holy must have been her imaginings! Even in their earthly dress—tied and fettered by 
the forms of speech—they seem like the musings of a spirit, which has gazed upon the earth, in loving mood, from a loftier and 
jess troubled sphere. If it be the office of poetry to calm rather than to excite human passions—to raise the soul to heaven rather 
than to make it take a warmer interest in the things of earth—to break the chains which bind it in this earth] tabernacle. rather 

‘o rivet them faster—then is this volume one which cannot be cherished too warmly, nor studied too much. r 

“In the republic of letters peer and peasant stand alike; but Lady Flora Hastings needed not the aid of high birth to claim 
public attention to writings such as hers, Add to this, that a high-toned morality, and an exalted religious feeling every where 
pervade the volume—its pleasantry is as pure as it is lighthearte and harmless—and the heart of the writer will be seen to have 
werflown with every generous sentiment, whether social or domestic.”"— Edinburgh Evening Post. Bayt 

“ These are the remains of a mind, sweetly imaginative, sincere and pure in feeling, full of good sense, and having in no 
common measure ‘ the accomplishment of verse.’ They cannot fail to deepen and soften the sympathy of the country over the 
mournful fate of so worthy a lady.”"— Dumfries Herald, 


Printed for WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s, 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AN 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 
FROM THE 


Monunents. of Eappt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


- From the British Magazine. ‘ 
his is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.”’ 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
“* Avaluable and indispensable accession to the library of every biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Seriptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scriptuze are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 


oop 


Post 8yo. price Gs. 


LETTERS FROM 


PALESTINE, 
Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 


DAMASCUS 
BEYROUT 

BAALBEC 

MOUNT LEBANON 
JAFFA 


MOUNT CARMEL 
THE PLAIN OF SHARON 
JERUSALEM 


HEBRON NAZARETH 

THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 

JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 
BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS. 

In the present state of affairs in the East, this volume will be read with especial interest. 


Also may be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE., 


THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By JOHN FROST. 
London: TILT & BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


In feap. 8v0. with Woodcuts and Plates, price 4s. 6d. each, 
MACSILLIVRaAY's MANUALS of GEO- 
Part 1 LoGy ; BOTANY; and BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 

9 oe the Land Birds that 

e€ unhesitati . |S A 
mentary treatice ingly recommend the Goslegy as the best ele TORE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
* * itherto attempted.—Ma a tis, and sent free o ‘0 
dated ealped that heb ay be talods akinoad | SPY purtof the Kingdom LARGE MiibeyS OF DRAWINGS ro 
Conveyance to the science.” 1 tf presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
eat Ornithology contains a short introduction, which in- pa a er a yk | 
inti eel nse tearaaane nat iaeeies phates | Santana onset, Fenat rand met ames 

1 _ > t J and room e' b mes repaired an . Gl 
ies of the Canute: Forties, La Catega Gee as Gren” | Pny"eTed zo pes haps poasoned for immediate daliery. 
: : rs, aan Is in three mon 
+ Scott, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. | returned, aa 





SUPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
JF did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 78, 
Fleet-streét, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholsterers, and the public, 

they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
far stronger, more durable, r, and cheaper than 

at C. F. BIELEFELD’S Papier MAché Works, No. 15, Welling- 
ton-street North, Strand.—Also, BIELEFELD'S TREATISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being —. of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 


> > 

YDE’S LONDON MANIFOLD LETTER- 

. WRITER, reduced in price to 10s.—The superiorit 
of this Manifold over all other copying machines is too well 
known to require comment. Several letters with a copy, 
each having the blackness and cones of ink, without its 
irregularity, result from one operation. It is effective and ex- 
peditious in its application, extremely portable, obviutes the 
necessity of carrying ink, pens, &c., and (manufactured of the 
best materials) is admitted to be the most complete and econo- 
mical copying apparatus yet invented. A large assortment of 
different sizes and bindings always on hand.—Manufactured at 
their Paper and Sealing-wax Warehouse, 61, Fleet-street, where 
may be had the BANK Sealing-wax, an ARD WAX for hot 
climates, 6s. per lb. Wholesale and for exportation. 


N ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap, 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as reeom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair, 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—At Metcalfe’s onty EsTaABLISHMENT, 
vo. 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

rand Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal quality, lower than 
any bouse in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit 
by any watch, nor surgenses by the pocket chronometer, a 
may be had of the smallest dimensions, Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. A selection o' 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promptly attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London. 


OLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment of the 
7 PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all purposes, and 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or suspending 
lamps altered to the solar principle. Also a superior oil to burn 
in the above lamps, at 3s. 6d. per gallon, and perfectly free from 
smell, at PARKINSON'S, 79, OXFORD-sTREET, exactly opposite 
the Pantheon. R. H. P. finding that several of his customers have 
been misled by a lamp-seller, who states himself to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels called upon to set 
the public right by acquainting them that the true and on! 
patentee is not connected with any retail shop; and R. H. 
assures his friends that, from many years’ experience in lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply them upon as good terms as any house in London, 


EW PATENT IMPROVEMENT in the 
SOLAR LAMP for suRNING COMMON OIL.—EDW. FREE- 
MAN, 3, WiGMORE-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, respectfully 
begs to invite attention to the above recent improvement, 
which, without adding to the expense of the lamp, considerably 
increases the light, renders it perfectly shadowless, and entirely 
avoids the unpleasant heat so much complained of in others, 
These lamps, with the oil refined by E. F., which burns without 
smoke or smell, produce, at full two-thirds less cost, a far more 
brilliant and pure light than the best lamps hitherto in use with 
the finest sperm oil; they have a more elegant and light appear- 
ance, are more simple to trim. and at a small expense (on for- 
warding the oil cups) may be fitted to any pedestal, Enwarp 
FRKEMAN, Wax-CHANDLER, O1L Mercuant, &c. TO THE 
QueEN, QueEN Dowacer, AnD THE Roya Famicy, 3, Wig- 
more-street, three doors from Cavendish-square.—N.B. T) 
above, from their economy, are also well adapted for halls, 
kitchens, society offices, &c. 
“ | T has always struck us as a singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which, 
health and life depend, should almost, without a single excep, 
tion, be so particularly obnoxious to the taste. The invention 
of the SIROP ORANGE PURGATIF DE LAGRANGE bag 
most effectually overcome this objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.”"—Post Magazine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly efligacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
pains in the head, 1 ,&c. A tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly render the secre= 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect health. ice 2s. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the choapeet as well as best aperients ever made 
known. Sole agent, H. Schooling, 139, Fe h-street ; to be 
had also, by order, of all Med Venders, 
RITISH CONSUL’S OFFICE, Philadelphia, 
—Know all persons to whom these presents shall come, 
that I, Gilbert Robertson, Esq. bis Britannic Majesty's Consul, 
do hereby certify, that R. Warton, Esq. (who attests to the effi- 
cacy of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA, in restoring 
HAIR), is Mayor of this city, and that M. Randall, Esq. is Pro- 
thonotary of the Court of Common Pleas, to both whose i 
tures full faith and credit is due. I further certify that 
personally acquainted with J. L. Inglish, Esq. another of the 
signers, and that he is a person ofgreat respectability, and that 
I heard him express his unqualifie appronstion of the effects of 
baad and coal: aie ‘at the Cite of Philadelphia, Dee. 0, W6a3, 
aud and seal of office, at the City o iladelphi . < 
(signed). GILBERT ROBERTSON. 
reven e rning grey, and the first a) 
pony beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops ft rom fal off, 
Abundance of Certificates from gentlemen of the first respecta- 
bility in land e Proprietors, C. and A. OLD- 
RIDGE, 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, where the Balm 
ssold, and by all respectable Perfumers and Medicine Venders, 
ice 3s. “4 ., and lis. per Bottle. ~ oe Prices are 
Genuine.— ‘o be o 
nat ES BALM, 1, Wels 


6d., 65. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY CRADOCK & CO. 


(Late BALDWIN § CRADOCK,) 


48, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Popular School Books. 
History, Biography, and Miscellaneous Information. 


UY’s ELEMENTS of ANCIENT HIS- 

TORY. includi: Persia. Carthage, Rome, 
the Philistines, Phen cianty ns, Jems, Beye ins, &c. By JOS. 
GUY, late of the Mili — lege, * Marlow. 7, edition, 12mo. 
containing | on of 300 pages, price only 3s. 6d. bound in roan 


2. GUY'S ELEMENTS of MODERN HIS- 
TORY: ine! France, Germany: "4 Saole, Portugal, Melinad, 


Russia, Pruss taly, America, &c. 12m 
price only 35. Me bound and lettered 


3. GUY’S. ELEMENTS of BRITISH HIS. 
TORY, estas |) England, Scotland, a, Yates, and pocland, 
under separate heads. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. and lettered. 

*,* The ab -— works contain a complete of universal 
} mong Sy adapted for school Senlaces, containing pod of ue Ques- 
10) 


oonn foe GENERAL SCHOOL QUESTION | 

ography, Geogra ’ l- 
lustrated Lary’ Proatbetens: en: Fwy. Chart, the lead: 
ing Events of Ancient and Modern History. 6th edition, in a 
thick volume, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. roan lette: 


5. GUY’S CHART of GENERAL HISTORY 
and BIOGRAPHY, ANCIESS and MODERN. on a large sheet, 
and coloured for ener re oteare. ition, price 7s. ; or 
mounted on canvas an ler, price 10s. 6d.; and varnished, l4s. 

*,* A useful Son for the school-room or library. 


6. MAPS and TABLES of CHRONOLOGY 
it GENEALOGY, selected and prepared by Dr. LONGLEY, 
Bishop of Ripon, for the use of Harrow School, and other public 
establishments of education. Illustrated mith 2 handsome 
Maps of Europe, showing the boundaries of the « dierent Em- 
pires of Modern History and printed 
in 4to. price 8s. 6d. hi e. 


Geography and Astronomy. 


( aes SOmOOL GEOGRAPHY, on a new 

which are added, a Treatise on _the 

Globes, a co foas't ise of “questions Ex. Ration, and a Dic- 

tionary o' of Names of true accentuation 

and Ce Iuatrated with 7 7 Maps. The en edition, 
ised, royal 18mo. 3s. bd. in red. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL KEY to ag above. 
Price 1s. 6d 


2. GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY for the 
Junior Classes, an Introduction to the above, by the same 
Author, with 6 Maps, and ¢ for E at the 
bottom, of each page, nelen ls. Nalf-bou nd. 

This work is a suitable introduetion tq the Author's 

: School Geograpby,’ and is express 4 adapted to precede it. In 

the preface, au Experienced Teacher has suggested the most 

omer and expeditious method of Gmantening the knowledge 
is science to the uninstructed mind 


3. GUY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY, in 16 royal 4to. Maps, handsomely coloured, 

















adapted for the use of the Junior Classes in Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men's Schools, and to save the expense, in the child's first 
course of Geography, of —_ costly maps. Done up in 4to. or 
in 8vo. price only 5s. half-bound. 


| 

4. RUSSELL'S GENERAL ATLAS of MO.- | ¢ 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, containing 25 4to, Maps, with a Con- | 
onking, Index, giving the Latitude, Longitude, ‘thas direction 
to the Map on which each name is to be found RUS- 
ds Geographer. In royal 8vo. price 10s., ft or | 
colou 


5. RUSSELL’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY, containing 22 4to. Maps, with an Index. Royal 8vo. | 
price 10s. half-bound ; or with the outlines coloured, 12s. } 


6. BUSELLS ATLAS sa ANCIENT and | 
MO} NN GEOGRAPHY, combined. 47 Maps, royal 4to. with 
ootitor Indexes, ith price only il, 4s. half-bound. 

*,* This accurate and cheap Atlas is adapted e on ‘aad school | 
or library use, and is equally useful for bo ch pe 


7. OSTELL’S NEW GENERAL ATLAS, 
containing 30 royal 4to. MAPS, from the latest and best Autho- 
rities, inc: eens aps of Judea, Ancient Greece, and the Roman 

Correc ected to the present time. With a Consultin 
Index, comprising every name on the Maps, its Latitude au 
Longitude, &c. Royal dto. price 14s. half-bound, or coloured 
outlines, 18s. ; and with the Maps full coloured, 21s, 


8. The BIBLE ATLAS, or Sacred Geography 
Delineated in a complete Series of Scriptural Maps, drawn from 
the best Authorities, Ancient and Modern, and engraved by 
Richard Palmer. In 26 Maps, coloured; with an Index of 
Names. Royal 8vo. price 12s. balf-bd. mor., or 9s. uncoloured, 


9. GUY’S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, 
familiarly Brpleinins the General Phenomena of the Heavenly 
Bodies, and the Theory of the Tides. Illustrated with 18 fine 
Plates; to which is subjoined, a Complete Set of Questions for 
: Examination. ‘The whole adapted as well to the use of Private 
as Public Seminaries. ‘The 5th edition, in royal 18mo. 

price 5s bound’ in purple, and lettered. 








Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 


NUY’S TUTOR’S ASSISTANT ; or, Complete 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, with the first juestion of 

each rule worked at length. l4thedition, 12mo. 2s. bound. 
2. A KEY to the above, with the Questions 


worked at length. and additional Questions for the Examination 
of Pupils, not given in the Arithmetic. 4th edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 








Arithmetic, &c. continued. Spelling, Reading, and English G 


3. GUY’S FIRST ARITHMETIC for the UY’S NEW BRITISH PRIMER ; or 
Junior Classes § in Gentlemen's and Ladies’ Schools, and for the Made Easy for Children of an Early Age. i 


ing In 
use of Private Families, in which all t sams in the First Four 

Rules are sett in full-sized handsome ~ Saores, and printed the 1th edition, with Cuts, price only 6d. strongly halfbouat 
1 


on fine rove writing aper, la e bv. to rac i aelet business 2. GUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLIy¢ 
ofthe jolar, and relieve the Master of much useless toi ° 
which is added, a correct set of Arithmetical Tables. Price ROOK. with Gao Cote, the s7th edition, corrected and lay 


only 1s. 3d. half-bound. A KEY to the same price 3d. 
- 38. GUY'S NEW BRITISH EXPOSIn 
4. GUY’S COMPLETE TR ISE of BOOK- and Pronouncing Spelling-book, a Sequel tothe, above, 4 ; 
KEEPING by Single Entry, express} for the use of | of great utility, Sd coutainier — — is formation, 
batige's and Gentlemen’s Sc Schools, 2 ind for pete abe Mes entering | 9th edition, corrected and enlarg Price bound. 


nto iness. Royal smo. price only ls. half-bound 4. Guy's NEW DaITInH READER, 
5. GUY’S SCHOOL CYPHERING ‘BOOK taining a great variety of Easy Lessons, selected from 
in the Four First Rules, Simple and Compound, on & pe post Authors, exhibiting a very easy gradation, and adaptedty 
writing paper. sth edition, 4to. 3s. 6d, half-bound. A Key 6d. | Junior Classes of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Schools. In 
4 the 9th edition, illustrated with Engravings. Price 3, ¢4, 
in roan and lettered. 


Works for Classical Schools. no) GUY'S PARENT'S FIRST QUEST) 
J hi Cc bi f U 
on ATi Ui coment TUTUS; 85 * the Books Bend in oF x, Early phy 4 es =. oe peele 
to the scheme of Dr. Bentley, from the ‘ ext ry [—— scooting ® nest square volume, printed in a bold type. Price Is. it 


Dissertatio ch enlarged, on the Chro- | °"S.% "his useful little work is divided into 40 L 
nology of the Works, on the Localities ie a e Life and woes es © into 40 Lessons; 
Character of the Poot. By JAMES TA'TE, M.A.. “inte Master formation is adapted to the capacities of Children from 
of Richmond Grammar Schoo i and Canon Residenti of St. 
Paul's. The 2nd edition, with the addition of an original Trea- 6. GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH GR: | 
tise on the Metres of Horace. Price 12s. 8vo. cloth. for the Junior Classes in Schools, and for the use of 
. Families, in which Practice i is blended with Theo me 
2. A HEBREW GRAMMAR in the English | the Rules Illustrated by Examples, upon the D pg I : 
Language. by the Rev. J.S.C. F. FREY, editor of Vanderhooght’s | Dr. Lowth. Being an ouay introduction to PMurvay'y 4 
nate oth editier ofa sevrew. Latin, - Lo my a Coenenee, Strongly bound, price only 1s. 
ary e edition, carefully revised, and greatly enla ’ - 
the addition of Reading jessone, Rules, an .y ysis. from - GUY’S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISE 
enesis and the | Book of Psalms, by the Author. In 8vo. hand- | in PARSING, ORTHOGRAPHY, SYNTAX, and PU 
comely printed and stereotyped, price e 8s. 6d, bd. in cloth extra. | ATION; to supply the Junior Classes in Ladies’ and 
*, | the aid of this ak may.be ob- | men’s s Schools, and Private Families, with Rules and £ 
tated of this most as and sacred. language in less time, | for perspicuous and accurate Writing, on the plan of Lisde 
and with far less difficulty and perplexity, than any other lan- | Mu urray’s ’s — jem and adapted to his Key. 1#mo. price 
guage, ancient or modern. strongly bor 


SUPERIOR WORKS OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 


PUBLISHED BY CRADOCK & CO. 
(Late BALDWIN & CRADOCK,) 
48, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Farmer & Gardener’s Library. Useful Works continued. 


4. The FRUIT GARDENERS MANU 
HE, COMPLETE GRAZIER ; or, Farmer's | aug OnEtN. HOUSE COMPANION; containing 


and Cattle and Dealer's of 
Land Stew useful 4° the Farmer, the Country Gentleman, 4 and Fruit-bearing Shru iy bey ae for the Comer 
Steward, and all i din the nt of Lai and hothouse, adapted to arge or small gardens. Price 
» Swine, Poultry, &c., being a “Complete 


andry,” in its present improved Arnume: 5. The HORSE: its Habits, Diseases, and mole 
In a thick 8vo. vol. of nea arly 700 ges, illustrated c numes | of Treatment explained; with Advice to Purchasers, and 


rous Cuts and Plates, the 7th , revised, enlarged, a 
greatly improved. by S MEMBER ofthe ENGLISH AGRICUL. | tical, Directions for its Management in the Stable and o 


Price 17s. cloth, lettered. 
*,* The a Wen is thoroughly revised, and nearly re- 6. ENGLISH COOKERY ; containing Prastie 
written, by the Author of the Horse, Sheep, Cattle, &c. cal Directions for dressing Family Dinners, &e. mae 


x ful I t by the English Cook. 
2. EVERY MAN HIS OWN FARRIER; | “> =. WOTEane. MEDIC ‘AL, ADVISER 
containing pee  Compen. Symptoms, and most approved methods 7. e MO J . rn 
Sure of the Diseases of Horses ap tt: By FRANCIS e. the Diseases and Management of Children ; with Recips 
CLATER, A his Son, JOR CLAT ER he Mth edition, 
edited and d by a t Practitioner, with a fine *s * This work has been carefully arranged by an oxperianad 
Frontispiece and | Vignette. Price 6s. cloth boards. medical man, much weed to attendance on sais _- a —_ 
¢ of the usual dise 
3. EVERY MAN HIS OWN CATTLE ioe any ee pty Be The work votania 
DOCTOR ; coutel ning the Conses, Srmptoms, qt mostenent commended as a very useful hand-book for schools ‘a 
t to °, try, an 
Rabbits. By FRA Ncis % CLATER. The Meth edition, in 12mo. 8. The STEAM ENGINE familiarly d 
edited, revised, and almost rewritten, by an Eminent Practi- | with a brief Accouns of its History and Uses. Illustrated 
tioner, with a fine Frontispiece and Vignette. Price 6s. cloth | Engravings. Price 6d. 


" 9. AUSTRALIA, VAN DIEMAN’S LAND, 

4, The GARDENER’S MANUAL ; containing and NEW ZEALAND: their History and Present Stats, 
| Practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Mana eument of | their prospects in regard to Emigration impartially co 
the vaaees, the it. and oe —— bar ga th . ot-h ase, With a PR SERVING, PICKLING, CON 

ireen-house, an nservatory; adapted either for small or 10. ESE y, Fat 
= gtr. In a neat pocket volume of nearly 200 pages, TIONERY, PASTRY, BREAD-BAKING, ae. For the Used 
amilies and You ousekeepers. 

5. BLIGHT ON FLOWERS; or, Figures and *,* These receipts have been all taken from the manusetit 
Descriptions of the INSECTS infesting the Fi "Flower Garden; in- | stores of an experienced housekeeper, and have been proved 
cludin various means for rat the ose wh hich. by their excellent by many BIST. N RELIGION: 

epredations, occasion many of t e, Biseuses o ants. 0 1). The CHR AD y 
Cremer clthes 7 } > hot-house, oe ~f ,-- 4 —— of of every Sect, its Origin, Progress, Toners of paca 
ites an 
| Stee aules tas. Sake. eer an IF coloured a piled from the latest and best Authorities. Price a 
12. The CARE OF DOMESTIC ANIMA 
, the Milch Cow, Pigs, Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, 
Useful Works for Families. kines Fowl Pigeons, Rabbits, Bees, &c. Price 6d. 


OMESTIC BREWING: a Hand-Book for |__13. The HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL; a 


Families; containing the most simple and economical pr ‘0- ‘pining Prectient Divestinge Ro Enaiich Comers 
cesses for ensuring a wholesome bevera at together with the | 1 ii; ing; Donnie Beetles sty British’ Wine-making of eve? 
most approved methods of making British Wines. Price 6d. description, for the use of small or large families. Neatly dew 

*,* In this useful and practicat work. valuable receipts | up in cloth, price 2s. 
are gives, sores before printed, for seoutng: Shropshire, vo 
Scotch, and other country Ales; also several original receipts 
for making British Wines, Mead, Spruce Beer, Ginger Beer, &c. Overland Journes ourney to India. 


2. The FLOWER GARDENER’S MANUAL, NEW GUIDE to the LEVANT, for the aw 
containing Practical Instructions for the Cultivation and Ma- of Travellers in Greece, Egypt, Syria, and Asia 
nagement of Shrubs and Flowers, adapted to the English Gar- | together with ‘Tables of all the lediterranean Ste 


den. Price 6d. descriptions hg Teh at which th ag tench, } ne ae 


























. ta, th n Islands, 

3. The KITCHEN GARDENER'’S MANUAL, | Constantnople? also comprising full particulars of 
sapemment of Colinas  Wegetabies and Herbs, adapted either to the Systems (awk travelling in fro erp esldencies 
nagement of Culinary es and Herbs, adapted either to e Teeme of w v 
small or large gardens. Price 6d 9 . H. USBORNE, Esq. Fcap. Svo. price 9s. cloth extra. 


——— 
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